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SEVEN NEW GOVERNORS. 


MASSACHUSETTS—PENNSYLVANIA—SOUTH CAROLINA—CALIFORNIA— 
NEw JERSEY—TENNESSEE— DELAWARE. 


THE attempt to predicate talent and special form must indicate departure 
capacity of a special form of head, from high excellence, appears to us un- 
and to assert that deviation from that warranted by the practical observation 
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of men. Form, we insist, has its relation 
to intellect and character, and with vari- 
ations of form we associate variety of 
talent and disposition. Because one man 
manifests more energy and efficiency in 
a given direction than another, it can 
not be assumed that he is superior men- 
tally to that other, since it may be found 
that in certain directions the second may 
manifest brilliant capabilities and there 
throw the first completely in the shade. 

It is certain, however, that for good 
judgment, discernment of the useful and 
expedient, there must be a fair intellectual 
development, and for energy and force 
there must be associated a quality and 
temper of the physical elements that ex- 
press themselves in the constitution. The 
greatest variety of form is met with 
among men who are conspicuous above 
the rank and file of the community for 
ability as the managers of the affairs be- 
longing to everyday life. Business men 
of distinction, and those in the sphere of 
political leadership, show very marked 
points of difference, and are therefore 
the more interesting subjects for mental 
analysis. 

In scanning a group of portraits re- 
presenting a dozen or more of the suc- 
cessful contestants, at the recent elec- 
tions for the place of Governor in as 
many states of the Union, oneis struck by 
their difference in organization. These 
as a rule we must admit to be gentlemen 
of superior calibre, especially on the side 
of intellect ; but it would certainly puz- 
zle the experienced critic to adjust them 
all to a given standard of brain-form and 
physical quality. It would scarcely be 
a successful venture to ascribe peculiari- 
ties of facial expression, as well as of 
thought and action, to this one or that, 
because he represents Massachusetts, 
or Delaware, or California, or Tennes- 
see, in the office of the chief executive. 
A civil magistrate, who represents a par- 
ty in a given section of the country, does 
not to-day, therefore, represent the pe- 
culiar type of mental development that 
some economists may attribute to his 


community asa whole. In the older 
states we sometimes see such typical re- 
presentation, but in the hew states, 
where the masses are agriculturists and 
very largely made up of immigrants, it 
is not to be expected. 

If the reader will glance from face to 
face of the series of newly made gover- 
nors that accompany these remarks he 
will be impressed by the marked con- 
trasts in their physiognomy :nd if chal- 
lenged to point out the ‘‘ smartest” 
man of them all, merely from their faces, 
would doubtless show himself rather 
slow in coming to a decision. In the 
calm, well-cut features of Oliver Ames 
he would note the indications of a well 
developed and nicely sustained body, a 
temperament favorable to balance of 
faculty, and a brain that works with 
little friction. Here is a gentleman of 
refined tastes and much aspiration, an 
intellect that is rather broad in view 
and tolerant of differences. He shows 
ability to consider and manage impor- 
tant affairs, especially in manufacturing 
and business lines ; has much more than 
ordinary financial acumen, and could 
discharge the duties that devolve upon 
those having the guidance of important 
monied interests withease. He is grace- 
ful, easy and courteous in manner ; can 
adapt himself readily to his company, 
and command their good-will. In 
political life he would show no little 
strength on account of his suave, mellow 
bearing, and thus win the favor of his 
party associates. 

In the choice of Pennsylvania, whom 
we have set on the first page, the reader 
probably sees a man of no little force 
and power. The photograph certainly 
indicates that and the engraving suggests 
certain associations of iron and coal in 
the development of such a physique and 
brain. He possesses a fine intellect, ad- 
apting him to pursuits that employ it as 
the chief instrumentality. Bred to the 
law he would naturally rise in the es- 
teem of the community, for there are 
indications of watchfulness, of a sensi- 
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tive regard for honor and reputation, 
of reverence for the pure and noble, and 
a very quick appreciation of character. 
He should be remarkable for the clear- 
ness of his intuitions and very tenacious 
in regard to opinion. Had he devoted 





himself to literature he probably would 
have become a writer whose grasp of 
the essential nature and logical bearings 
of the subject claiming the attention of 
his pen would have made him notable. 


that must be exhibited sharply in his 
conduct. There are spirit and aspira- 
tion that have a backing of courage 
and persistence. He has certain con- 
victions with respect to honor and 
reputation, and would not bear an af- 
front, or submit to depreciatiqn. His 
social nature appears to be very Influen- 
tial, giving a deep interest in the relations 
of home and friendship, and the disposi- 
tion to make much of birth and family 











His style as a speaker should be clear, 
definite/and incisive ; brief yet not want- 
ing in finish, a quality that in writing 
would be more pronounced. The height 
of the head in front indicates more 
kindness and humanity than are found 
in men as they average, and these ele- 
ments exert a very marked effect in 
tempering and softening the vigor and 
force that belong to the basic elements 
of his character. 

Looking next at the Governor of South 
Carolina we find evidences of an active 
temperament with elements of strength 


eminence. The perceptive organs are 
fine, and there is power to reason, to com- 
prehend facts not only in the concrete 
but in the abstract. Such ‘a forehead 
means a superior grasp of memory, and 
ability to combine principles and organ- 
ize systems and enterprises. We think 
Gov. Richardson tobe enjinently adap- 
ted to scientific pursuits especially that 
of the geologist or civil engineer. 
Sweeping now across the broad ex- 
panse of our country let us consider for 
a moment the new Governor of the 
Golden State, Mr. Swift. He impresses 
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us at first sight with an idea of refine- 
ment, culture and sensitivity that scarcely 
comports with the bold and rugged spirit 
of Californian life. There is, however, 
much versatility and progressiveness be- 
hind those calm and thoughtful eyes, 
and the mouth has an expression of em- 
phasis and decision that is unmistakable. 
The fulness of the temples shows econ- 


Returning to the Atlantic sea-board 
let us glance at the man who will ad- 
minister the civil affairs of New Jersey 
for the next two years. Mr. Green, 
as shown by the engraving, has a strong 
face. The features are large, and indi- 
cate a temperament most favorable to 
physical robustness and long life. That 
heavy jaw and large neck show a splen- 














Joun P. RICHARDSON. 


omy, planning and financial talent, taste 
and inventiveness. He should bea man 
of ready resources, quick to comprehend 
the nature of a situation, whether of ad- 
vantage or disadvantage, and as quick 
to devise a method for making the best 


of it. In the business world, especially 
a financial department, or in such a 
profession as the law, Mr. Swift would 
have made his mark. 


did nutritive apparatus—that all parts 
of the body and brain are supplied with 
abundance of blood. His mental organs 
should operate with energy, and their 
expression be marked with force and di- 
rectness. He is eminently a man of 
practical intellect ; clear and positive in 
judgment, a shrewd, careful, economi- 
cal adviser, and by no means solicitous 
about mere formalities in conduct and 
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speech. We should not expect to hear 
of his dealing in the arts of blandish- 
ment, or sophistry, or trying to gain a 
point by craft and cunning. He be- 
lieves in a direct, unceremonious show- 
ing of the facts and letting them have 
their weight in the mind of judge and 
jury. He looks at facts much as they 
occur to him, and should show method 
and sagacity in their application. Lan- 
guage appears to be well developed, giv- 
ing him readiness in expressing his views 
from a stock of information on general 
matters that ought to be large. 

The Governor of Tennessee is a bright, 


habit. He must restrain the drift of his 
disposition and cultivate moderation or 
expect to break down ere his powers 
have reached their zenith. The height 
of his crown shows unusual will and de- 
termination, while in the general ex- 
pression we note intimation of boldness 
and ambition that on occasion would 
prompt him to take serious risks, and to 
secure an object by a dashing stroke. 
He has, we opine, a brilliant, dashing 
way, not unlike that of Custer or the 
late hero of the Soudan campaign— 
which is calculated to win applause and 
popularity. 





| 














Joun F. Swirt. 


youthful man, with an organization in 
which the mental temperament shows a 
tendency toward dominance. He is 
very active and excitable; surround- 
ings that quicken thought and feeling 
have a fascination for him, while dul- 
ness and monotony are intolerable. 
His nervous activity draws heavily on 
the vital organs, and imposes the neces- 
sity of vigilance with respect to daily 


The man selected by the people of 
Delaware is a good type of the South- 
erner ; the portrait shows originality, in- 
dependence and eccentricity, a revival 
of the old planter class. Mr. Biggs is no 
admirer of the merely decorative, no 
worshipper of the conventional, and 
probably despises the modern ‘‘dude” 
most heartily ; yet can appreciate what 
is substantially elegant and tasteful, or 
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that glimpse of fullness on the right side 
of his head in the region of Ideality is 
misleading. We should take him to be 
aman who can be content with a moder- 
ate range of activity, and not anxious 
to win a name for broad and general 
power. He is specific in his leanings, 
can fix attention to one line of thought, 
and carry out one purpose without feel- 
ing disturbed by side issues and sugges- 
tions that he could do something else 
much better. He ought with such a 
head to show great tenacity of purpose, 
deliberation, and patience. He has 


Some brief notes of biography must 
conclude this rapid sketch of the seven 
men who have won high office in the 
late election contests of as many states. 

OLIVER AMES is the son of the late 
Oakes Ames, who it will be remembered 
was a successful manufacturer of iron 
implements, and figured rather conspic- 
uously a few years ago in acertain Con- 
gressional sensation when several dis- 
tinguished representatives from different 
parts of the Union were suspected of ac- 
cepting bribes for their interest in be- 
half of a financial enterprise. He was 














force, but little of the excitability and 
restlessness that characterizes the gentle- 
man of Tennessee. He has, we think, 
from the apparent development of the 
side-head, special understanding and 
management of the mechanical agents 
of nature, and had he studied mechan- 
ics, or taken up some branch of manu- 
facturing industry he would probably 
have shown much ability as an inventor. 
His place is with what relates to the prac- 
tical, substantial and definite, and in- 
cludes interests of a social nature. 


Rosert 8S. GREEN, 


born February 14, 1831, at Easton, 
Mass., and graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity. Trained to a business life by his 
father, with his brother he succeeded to 
the management of the large Ames 
Shovel Works, at North Easton. His 
political career began when, in 1880, he 
was elected to the State Senate. He was 
re-elected the following year, and in 
1882, when General Butler captured the 
governorship, Mr. Ames was elected 
Lieutenant Governor by the Republi- 
cans. Every year since then, until this, 
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he has been renominated and re-elected 
to the same position. His opponent in 
the recent contest, was J. F. Andrew, 
son of the well known ‘‘war-Governor” 
of Massachusetts. 

James A. BEAVER, now Governor of 
Pennsylvania, was born at Millerstown, 
Perry Co., in that State, on October 21, 
1887. He is of Huguenot stock and was 
educated at Jefferson College, Canons- 
burg, graduating in 1856, when he at 
once began the study of law. While 


preparing himself for the bar, he joined 


ed Lieutenant-colonel. When the call 
for 600,000 men came he was made Col- 
onel of the Centre County regiment, the 
148th, and from that time his military 
career really dates. He was severely 
wounded at Chancellorsville ; but being 
removed to Harrisburg took command 
of Camp Curtin during the Gettysburg 
crisis. He participated in the battles from 
Gettysburg to the Wilderness, from the 
Potomac to Spotsylvania Court House, 
and was at Cold Harbor and Gaines’s 
Mill. He was blown up by a shell_im 














Rosert L. Tayior. 


the ‘‘ Bellefonte Fencibles,” under Cap- 
tain Andrew G. Curtin. Young Beaver 
took great delight in the Fencibles, be- 
came proficient in drill, and upon a va- 
cancy was elected second lieutenant of 
the company. Three years after his ad- 
mission to the bar, when the rebellion 
broke out, Lieut. Beaver went into ac- 
tive service with his company, under the 
three months’ call, and the time expiring 
July 26, was mustered out of service, but 
‘promptly re-enlisted again. In October, 
1861, he helped to organize the 55th 
Pennsylvania Regiment, and was elect- 


front of Petersburg, and lost aleg at 
Reams’s Station, and then retired from 
active service. Returning to Bellefonte 
he engaged actively in law practice and 
married. He took a prominent part in 
politics at once, and became well-known 
as a stump speaker in political cam- 
paigns. In 1880 he was the chairman 
of the Pennsylvaina delegation to the 
Republican National Convention at 
Chicago, and was brought forward for 
Vice-President, but declined it, his own 
State intending to put him forward for 
Governor. In 1882 he received the 
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nomination for Governor, but owing to 
a party revolt against the so-called 
‘*Cameron machine,” was defeated by 
the Independent candidate. 

Gen. Beaver was one of the Commis- 
sion to supervise the erection of the In- 
sane Asylum at Warren, Pa., and for 
years has been President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, in Centre County—formerly , the 
State Agricultural College, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Jefferson 
College and Lincoln University (colored) 
at Oxford, Penn. 


whose descendants have figured as gov- 
ernors of South Carolina. Colonel 
Richardson was graduated with some 
distinction at the old South Carolina 
College, at Columbia, in 1849. Enter- 
ing the arena of politics, he was a few 
years later chosen a member of the 
House of Representatives of his state 
in 1856, and remained there until 1862, 
when he joined the Confederate army, 
serving upon the staff of General Can- 
tey in the West until the war ended. 
After the war Colonel Richardson re- 
presented Clarendon county faithfully 














Bensamin T. Biaos. 


JoHN P. RICHARDSON, who was elect- 
ed by the Democratic party for Gover- 
nor of South Carolina, was born in 
Clarendon county, in that State, in the 
year 1831. He has a family record of no 
mean distinction, being a son of the late 
Governor John P. Richardson, a great 
grandson of General Richard Richard- 
son, who was a prominent man in the 
Palmetto State both before and during 
the Revolutionary war, and four of 


through all the dark and troublous 
days of reconstruction. He was return- 
ed to the Legislature in 1878 ; in 1880 
was elected State Treasurer, and in 1884 
again received the majority vote of the 
people for that office. 

JouN F. Swirt, who has been placed 
in the seat of the chief executive by the 
success of the Republicans of California, 
was born at Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
February 28, 1829, but spent most of his 
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boyhood at Exeter, Illinois, whither his 
father removed. At twenty-three Mr. 
Swift went to San Francisco, and he 
began life there as a dealer in produce. 
He was successful in business, and re- 
tiring from it after four years, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1856. 
He was madea member of the Legisla- 
ture in 1862, in 1873, and in 1877. In 
1880 he was appointed by President 
Hayes a member of the Commission to 
make a treaty with China. Mr. Swift 
returned two years ago from that ser- 
vice, after a journey around the world. 
He is the author of a book of travels en- 
titled ‘‘ Going to Jericho. ” 

ROBERT STOCKTON GREEN is a native 
of the state that has given him her chief 
office having been born at the old uni- 
sersity town of Princeton, N. J., March 
25, 1831. He was sent to the college 
there, then known asthe coliege of New 
Jersey, and completed the course of 
study m 1850. Choosing law as his 


pursuit he was licensed to practise in 


1853, and took up his residence in Eliza- 
beth, Union Co. Taking some interest 
in the political movements of the town, 
he was elected City Attorney and held 
the office from 1857 to 1868. From 1868 
to 1873 he was a member of the City 
Council of the same city. From 1862 to 
1865 he was Surrogate of Union County, 
and Presiding Judge of Union Common 
Pleas Court from 1868 to 1873. 

In 1873 he was appointed a member 
of the Commission organized to prepare 
and suggest amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the State. In 1875 he was 
admitted to practise in the courts of New 
York. 

In 1884 he was elected a Representa- 
tive to Congress from the Third District 
by the Democrate party. He wasadele- 
gate to the National Democratic Con- 
ventions of 1860 and 1880. Judge Green 
as a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, has served in the Committee on 
Elections, and in the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims. 

Rosert L. Taytor. One of the most 


remarkable campaigns in the history of 
the country has been that of the Taylor 
brothers, Alf and Bob as they are popu- 
lar known, who were nominated respec- 
tively by the Republican and Democratic 
parties as candidates for Governor in 
Tennesse. They stumped tho State speak- 
ing and playing the violin together, thus 
“arguing and fiddling” for support. The 
result proved that Bob was the more 
popular man. 

Robert is the son of a well known 
minister of the Northern Methodist 
Church, most of whose iife has been 
passed in the northwestern counties of 
Tennessee in preaching and farming. 
In politics he is a Prohibitionist, and at 
one time it was suggested that he should 
make a third candidate in this curious 
contest, running on the Prohibition 
ticket in opposition to his two sons. 
Robert is about thirty-six years of age 
and made his beginning in politics in 
1876 when he defeated Mr. Pettibone for 
Congress. His reputation as a campaign 
orator was made at that time, and has 
been well sustained since. In the can- 
vass which terminated in the election of 
Howell E. Jackson to the U. S. Senate, 
Robert Taylor the candidate of East 
Tennessee, lacked but three votes of being 
chosen. He has been East Tennessee’s 
representative in every State contest for 
the past six years, and is said to be con- 
spicuously the candidate of the young 
Democracy of the State. 

Alfred Taylor is said to be more sedate 
and conservative than his brother. Both 
have black eyes and dark complexions. 
During the canvass the rival candidates 
travelled from place to place together, 
and carried on their discussions of poli- 
tics in the form of a continued debate. 
They spoke several hours daily at the 
conclusion of journeys which could be 
made only at the cost of much fatigue. 
It is reported that in one period of sev- 
enty-two hours they rested only five 
hours. The difficulty of their campaign- 
ing will be understood when it is said 
that in order to speak in Woodbury on 
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Sept. 18 they were obliged first to ride 
forty miles over rough country roads. 
Their discussions throughout were con- 
ducted with true brotherly amiability, 
and is described as ‘‘a duel of principle, 
not personality.” The debates in the 
country districts were usually closed by 
a performance upon violins. It was 
known in Tennessee that they were skill- 
ful players, and the audiences they met 
among the mountains were not willing 
to let them go without an exhibition of 
this very popular accomplishment. 
Hon. BenJaMIn T. Biaas, the ‘* Dela- 
ware Plowboy,” was born in New Castle 
County, Oct. 1, 1821. His father was 
John Biggs, a farmer, born in Cecil 
County, Md., but removed early in life 
to Pencader Hundred, New Castle 
County, Del. Benjamin first began at- 
tendance at the public schools of his 
neighborhood, and at the age of nine- 
teen years was sent to the New Jersey 
Conference Seminary, where he con- 
tinued two years. For the following 
two years he taught school, afier which 
time he entered the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at Middletown, Conn. Upon his 
return home he engaged in farming on 
land owned by his father, and continued 
~ to reside on the estate for nearly twenty 
years, dividing his attention between 
«ereal and peach culture. This, to him 
was congenial employment, and the call- 
ing of his life, but a strong inclination 


to oratorical exercises often drew him 
into the field of literature and to take 
part in the public or patriotic assemblies 
of the neighborhood, and finally in pub- 
lic life. 

In 1846 he was commissioned by Gov- 
ernor William Temple, Major of the 
Delaware regiment which was raising 
for the Mexican war, in anticipation of 
a call for troops by the United States 
Government. In 1852 he was elected, 
on the Whig ticket, a member of the 
Constitutional Convention called for the 
purpose of amending the State Constitu- 
tion. When the Whig party ceased to 
exist, and was succeeded by the ‘‘ Know 
Nothings,” he refused to join that party 
because of its proscriptive character. 
In 1854 he acted with the Democratic 
party, and as his former party affilia- 
tions did not dispose him to advocate 
the doctrines of the so-called ‘‘ Ameri 
can,” party, he has since been identi- 
fied with the Democracy of his State. 
In 1860 he was nominated Representa- 
tive in Congress on the Democratic 
ticket, but was defeated. In 1866, when 
the Queen Ann and Kent Railroad was 
in its infancy, he was made one of its 
directors, and in 1874 was elected presi- 
dent of said road, which position he 
holds at present. In 1878 he was again 
nominated for Congress, was elected, and 
re-elected in 1880, thus serving for two 
terms. He now resides in Middletown. 





THE OUTER AND INNER MAN. 


MAN’S thoughts and feelings 
stamp themselves on his counten- 

ance, and gradually they shape his form 
and bearing. Not all observers are equal- 
ly quick at reading these records of the 
inner life, but everybody knows more or 
lessof them, and sooner or later the 
writing is so plain that all can read it. 
If there is a convention of clergymen, 
or of physicians, or of teachers in town, 
there is little difficulty in picking out 


the delegates as one passes along the 
street. The influence of the professional 
life in such a case is manifest in the ex- 
pression of face and in the manner and 
movements of the whole outer man. In 
a hotel rotunda it is comparatively easy 
to say who are the actors, who are the 
stock gamblers, who are the newspaper 
reporters, and who are the commercial 
travelers. In any group of persons, the 
man who is of an exceptionally winsome 
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spirit and kindly manner stands out in 
marked contrast with one of ill-nature 
and of severity of spirit. So far all will 
admit. But not all realize that just as 
an unvarying succession of similar ex- 
periences tends to the shaping and 
stamping of the external features, so, 
also, every momentary indulgence of 
thought and feeling has a tendency thus 
to impress itself upon the entire man. 
The fact that the result of this tendency 
is not at once obvious in every case 
makes the tendency itself none the less 
real and sure. But the recognition of a 
truth like this ought to have power in 


shaping and controlling one's thoughts 
and feelings, which in their turn are 
shaping and controlling one’s features 
and one’s form. Even the briefest giv- 
ing of one’s self to impure or ungener- 
ous or unlovely or unholy reflections or 
longings tends toward an imprint of a 
corresponding impression on the outer 
man to be seen and read of all. Any 
thought that we should deem to our dis- 
credit to have known to the world isa 
dangerous thought to give place to in 
our innermost minds ; for it isa thought 
that is liable to show itself in our faces to 
all the world.—S. S, Times. 





FAMILIAR TALKS 
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ACQUISITIVNESS. 


N this earthly life of ours we need 
many things, food, clothing, sbel- 

ter for our bodies, and instruction and 
diversion for our minds. We need 
these things for growth, health, strength, 


and nature has made us in the mind 
part of our organization with faculties 
that look after them. You must eat or 
the body will not grow ; so you are giv- 
en a principle or instinctive impulse to 
seek food ; and there are the mouth, 
teeth, taste, stomach and so on, all pro- 
vided for changing the food into the 
matter which the blood carries through 
arteries and veins for nourishing the 
different tissues of the body. I have al- 
ready told you how Alimentiveness 
works, and now point you to another 
faculty that has to do with supplying our 
physical needs. 

Acquisitiveness, (from two Latin words 
meaning to look for, to seek) prompts us 
to get, collect and keep. It has a great 
deal to do with providing those things 
that are necessary to us in the present 
and future. It is this faculty that stim- 
ulates us to work for money or any 
other things that we are desirous to own. 
Most of the other faculties look to it for 
the means for their exercise and enjoy- 
ment. A kind, generous man likes to 


help people who are in want, and he 
will work hard to get the money that 
he intends to give them. Some men la- 
bor away for years, and save up a large 
amount of money which they intend to 
devote to charitable objects. Thus Be- 
nevolence will both stimulate Acquisi- 
tiveness and depend upon it for the ma- 
terial it would use. Many work hard to 
make their homes beautiful, and to have 
everything that society prizes. Some 
want to be rich because they think they 
will then doas they please, eat and drink, 
go here and there, and enjoy themselves 
as much asthey like. This, you know, 
my young companions, is a rather low 
and selfish idea of life, and not at all 
worthy a true man or woman. In chil- 
dren we may expect to see Acquisitive- 
ness act in a selfish way, because then it 
has not the restraint of the higher facul- 
ties. When a little fellow is given a toy 
he is delighted usually to call it ‘‘ mine,” 
and you may know that the boy, who is 
often counting the few cents he may 
have, and does not want to spend them, 
has large Acquisitiveness, and is likely to 
become a close, saving man. 

The organ is situated in the lower part 
of the side head, in front of Destructive- 
ness and directly over Alimentiveness, 
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(See No. 9on the diagram). -When large 
the ‘‘ temples” in front of the ear are 
pretty well rounded out, and if the 


DiaGRAM OF Heap. 


neighboring organs are large that whole 
region will be expanded and make the 
head appear very wide in front. 

Did you ever know a miserly person— 
one who was forever counting the cost 
of everything, and when he was forced 
to buy an article of necessity would 
haggle and haggle to get it as cheaply 
as he could? If so, you must have 
noticed how broad his head was at the 
lower border of the ‘‘temples.” Gener- 
ally stingy, mean, grasping people have 
low, squat heads, and you know from 
their faces what to expect in their char- 
acters. Sharp, pushing, business men 
have a good development of Acquisitive- 
ness, but the business man of great ca- 
pacity has large reasoning organs, Con- 
structiveness, Cautiousness, and other 
strong elements that combine and influ- 
ence the propensity to get. 

Will Acquisitiveness make one steal? 
Yes, if it is strong and not properly 
checked and balanced by knowledge of 
what duty requires, and by the faculties 
that prompt to self-respect, obedience and 
kindness. But people do not usually 
steal for the mere sake of getting money. 


A youth who grows up without proper 
guidance in mind instruction, who has 
not been taught to support himself, is 
lazy, and prefers to lounge about and 
“‘enjoy himself” in games of chance or 
attending theatres and ‘‘ shows,” is likely 
when hard pressed for the means to sup- 
ply his wants to purloin money or prop- 
erty. But it is not Acquisitiveness alone, 
you see, that produces such a result. 
Many a man has been led to steal and 
rob, not because he was by nature any 
more vicious than the average of people 
around him, but because he had not the 
skill, tact and industry to acquire the 
comforts of life in a proper way, and to 
feel that he must save his loved ones 
from cold and hunger. 

In many animals, birds and insects, 
we see this organ active. The squirrel 
lays up a store of food for the winter : 
the crow and magpie will carry off and 
secrete things; the bee works all sum- 


GrorcE Q. CANNON. LARGE ACQUISITIVENESS. 


mer to gather honey, and the spider and 
ant are great economizers. One of the 
most interesting studies in natural his- 
tory is the exercise of Acquisitiveness by 
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the lower animals, and the selfish, cruel 
way in which some of them act should 
lead us to be watchful lest we become 
too covetous and grasping, and forget- 
ful of what we owe to others. All young 
persons need to understand the value and 
uses of money and property, and should 
be taught something of business habits as 
a part of their education, and urged to be 
industrious and persevering about earn- 
ing their own support. You may have 
a rich father, my boy, and think that 
there is no necessity of your ever work- 
ing ; but life is so uncertain in every 
sphere that before you will have a 
chance to touch a cent of father’s money 























A Sma.u TRADER. 


he may be poor and dependent upon the 
help of friends for your very bread. 


SECRETIVENESS. 


Let me give you a leaf from the his- 


tory of this organ, young folks. When 
Dr. Gall was collecting facts and evid- 
ence for his new system of the brain, 
he visited all the institutions of Vienna 
and neighborhood, prisons, hospitals, 
asylums, reformatories, etc., being anx- 
ious to get all the proofs he could for 
the support of any organ he thought 
that he had discovered. He divided 


those who were confined in prison into 
classes, according to the sort of crime 
they had committed, as murderers, 
thieves, forgers, etc., and tried to find if 
there were any particular region of the 
head very strongly developed in these 
classes of wicked men. He became con- 
vinced that murderers were generally 
very large in that part we now call 
Destructiveness, and he was inclined 
at first to name that organ Wurgsinn, 
or the instinct to kill. Hefound that 
most thieves were large in the middle 
part of the side head, above Destructive- 
ness, and so he felt himself warranted 
in saying that those vicious fellows 

















were prompted to steal by the organ it- 
self. He called it Schlauheit, or slyness. 
Later on as he came to understand better 
the real nature of the organs and their 
influence upon each other he gave these 
and other organs more accurate names 
and definitious. 

Now-a-days there are many scientific 
men who believe that very bad persons, _ 
those who are so perverted or corrupt 
that if they are at liberty they break the 
laws constantly, and so must be kept in 
prison to save other people from harm 
or loss, are unfortunately constituted ; 
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t. e. their brains are badly shaped, having 
too much substance or development in 
one part and not enough in other parts. 
They say that the hard criminal hasa 
head that is very large in the parts 
around the ear, and as it is low in the 
crown it is out of shape and abnormal. 
In Europe there have been exhibitions 
of criminal skulls and casts in plaster of 
the brains of murderers, robbers, etc. 
In the fall of 1885 there was a very large 
exhibition of such criminal data in 
Rome, Italy, and it became the subject 
of much discussion. 

Here, you see, the idea of Dr. Gall is 
taken and carried to a much further ex- 
tent than he intended, and that by men 
who make the study of insanity and dis- 


Czar oF Russi. 


orders, and the causes of vice and crime a 
special subject. Dr. Gall was blamed by a 
great many people, because he said that 
some poor wretches had been born with 
* such natures, so weak, excitable, and 
unbalanced, and had been badly trained 
or had grown up amid such bad influen- 
ces that they could scarcely help doing 
wrong. He wanted the goverment to 
provide places where these unfortunates 


could be kept and efforts made for their 
improvement, or they at least should be 
under restraint so that they could not 
annoy or harm people who respected the 
laws and triedto live in peace. Now 
the most intelligent among us know 
that Dr. Gall and his disciples, like 
Spurzheim, Broussais, Elliotson, Combe, 
Sir James Macintosh, Dr. Woodward, 
Caldwell etc.,were right in this view. 
You are not too young to look into this 
subject, and by studying yourselves care- 
fully will soon discover what faculties 
are weak as compared with others. You 
already have strong impressions about 
the respect in which you differ from 
friends and companions. By self-study 
you will see how these differences arise, 
and I can assure you that you need not 
feel discouraged because you have found 
that Jim or Jack is naturally quicker 
in perception or has a better memory, 
or is more generous and kind-hearted, 
or can make friends more easily, for you 
can, if you will set about it right earnest- 


ly, make a great change in yourself in 
the course of time, just as you can by 


gradual practice make your muscles 
stronger and more nimble. 

Secretiveness is a valuable faculty, 
and you will recognize it very quickly 
in some of your companions when I tell 
you that its use is to conceal or hide 
inner thoughts and intentions, and so 
to restrain the other faculties in their 
expression.. Some people are very open 
and transparent, they tell everything ; 
while others keep everything to them- 
selves. I know boys, and so do you, 
who have very little to say; if they go 
away from home to visit, on returning 
it is the hardest thing for mother and 
sister ‘‘to get anything out of them” 
about whom they saw and what they 
did. Some girls show large Secretive- 
ness by the sly and artful way in which 
they do common things. In play they 
will slip around very quietly and watch- 
fully, reminding us of a cat. There's 
the organ of Cautiousness that I shall 
talk about soon ; that disposes one to be 
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on the lookout for danger—f it is large ; 
with Secretiveness pretty well-grown 
_ you may depend upon it the person will 
be close, watchful, cunning, and, if not 
well-balanced, tricky and deceitful. 

The head of the Czar of Russia looks 
large at Secretiveness in the portrait ; it 
is very high in the crown too, like his 
father’s; and I think that the way he 
acts about keeping himself secure from 
the Nihilists, who, he thinks, want to kill 
him, shows very active Secretiveness ; 
although he is anything but a timid 
man. 

You like open, frank characters. So 
do I, but as things go in the world it is 
necessary for us to be wary and pru- 
dent in our words and actions, otber- 
wise we shall be constantly getting into 
difficulty, injuring our own cause or 
annoying some one. Too much Secre- 


tiveness, on the other hand, will make 
others suspicious of us, and think that 
we are playing some deep game, while a 
disposition to keep our own affairs to 


ourselves, and to dealin those things 
that bring us in contact with the world 
fairly, yet with a certain degree of 
shrewdness, will command the respect 
of people. 

All the animals that prey upon others, 
cats, foxes, rats, weasels, etc., show 
Secretiveness in their cunning and 
watchfulness, but those that live on grass, 
herbs, fruits, etc., show little of the fac- 
ulty. The horse, ox, sheep, rabbit ap- 
pear to be careless of their surroundings 
and the opposite of sly, because their 
food is obtained with little effort. Some 
birds exhibit the quality in a really aston- 
ishing manner. A partridge that has 
young will delude the hunter, leading 
him away from the place where her 
brood is concealed by flying up in front 
of him, and appearing to be wounded, 
that the hunter may think her easily 
captured. 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 


There was a great naturalist who said 
that man is ‘‘the cooking animal,” and 


although you might at first think this 
not much of a compliment to your kind, 
yet it will be found on reflection to mean 
a great deal. To cook involves the use 
of many things, with a knowledge of 
their application. First a fire must be 
made before the cooking can be begun. 
To produce fire, a very easy matter now 
with so many different kinds of friction 
matches at hand, was in primitive times, 
and especially in savage life, far from 
easy. Before men had the old flint and 
steel, with which to strike sparks that 
were caught by some quick combustible, 
like tinder, they had to rub two pieces. of 
wood hard together until they became 
so hot that they set fire to the scrapings 
or dust of the wood, and when a fire 
was fairly started they tried to keep it 
going, and one man borrowed from 
another bits to start one in his own hut. 
Then there was the preparation of the- 
meat by cutting into slices for roasting, 
and although their methods were rather 
rude we can imagine our early ancestors 
discussing over-done and under-done 
cuts with an interest not unlike that 
which our modern good-feeders show. 
Many animals exhibit really astonish- 
ing skill in building nests, and in plan- 
ning to catch other animals that they 
kill for food, but none have ever shown 
any disposition to make a fire or cook. 
In South Africa monkeys have been 
seen to come down from the trees and 
gather around a fire that had been left 
by an exploring party, and they seemed 
to enjoy the warmth and glow, but made 
no attempt to keep it going, although 
plenty of fuel was close by. The chat- 
tering little fellows had been closely 
watching everything the men did while 
cooking their dinner, but they had not 
learned the relation between the putting 
on of wood and keeping up the flame 
and warmth. The beaver, muskrat, 
oriole, swallow, stickle-back, bee, aunt, 
spider, are able builders, each in its way 
giving an example of the Constructive 
faculty that is suited to its habits and 
wants, and which is repeated by the 
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same species of animal, bird or insect, in 
exactly the same way year after year. 
You look into the bee-hive and you will 
see that all the bees make honey-comb 
alike, one about as good as another ; and 
the beaver erects his little dam in the 
stream just as other beavers do, and 
have done for hundreds and thousands 
of years.» But men use Constructiveness 
in a great variety of ways, and some 
have very little skill to use tools or culti- 
vate things. Here you will see one who 
is a genius in inventing new machines, 
and there is another who is such a bung- 
ler that he can not handle a pen-knife 


ness and you may expect them to be 
awkward and stiff in attempting to han- 
dle tools, and asa rule they don’t care 
to do so. 

The world is dependent upon the ex- 
ercise of this faculty in a very great 
degree for its progress in science and 
art. Just think of those wonderful in- 
ventions, the steam engine, the printing 
press, the locomotive, the telegraph, the 
sewing machine the ocean steamship— 
What would we do without them? There 
are a thousand things you could think of, 
if you would stop a little while and 
consider, things you wear, use, see and 














THE BLACKSMITH SHOP. 


nicely in sharpening a pencil. Some 
boys have a knack of doing things ; 
they can take an old watch or clock to 
pieces and put it together again so that 
it will go; they are fond of making 
things, and when out of school will be 
working with saw and hammer a good 
part of the time. Their heads are broad 
in the temples about where the hair be- 
gins to grow. Boys who are flat and 
narrow there have small Constructive- 


hear every day and that have become 
matters of absolute necessity to people, 
yet two or three hundred years ago they 
were entirely unknown. Man’s Con- 
structiveness has produced them, and 
so made the world richer and you and 
everybody more comfortable. Why, 
how much better people to-day are 
housed, and they have far more com- 
fortable things than the rich of three 
hundred years ago. The stories of 
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knights, and ladies, and castles young 
people think so fascinating don’t tell 
much about the gloomy, severe, cold 
rooms those fine people lived in, and the 
coarse food they ate, and the few con- 
veniences in doors and out they had. 

In combination with his intellect and 
stimulated by his desires and growing 
necessities Constructiveness has helped 
man to live everywhere and adapt him- 


R. M. GaTiinc. ConsTRUCTIVENESS LARGE. 


self to all sorts of changes, and wher- 
ever his necessities are greatest there 
this faculty shows the most activity. 
Individuals show different kinds of in- 
genuity according to the development 
of the other faculties that work with 
Constructiveness. Some like to do that 
which requires a good deal of strength ; 
for instance black-smithing or laying 
up stone work ; they have large muscles, 
and large Firmness, Destructiveness and, 
perhaps, Combativeness. Others who 
are light in frame, have not much 
muscle, and are but moderate in Firm- 
ness, Self-esteem, and Combativeness like 
work that is rather delicate, and if 


they have much taste for things that are 


ornamental they prefer such trades as 
the jeweler’s, engraver’s, and painter's. 

All the operations of home use Con- 
structiveness. Some girls don’t incline 
at all to housework ; they dislike sewing, 
embroidery, and other employments that 
are considered the special province of 
women ; they are wanting in this fac- 
ulty and in love o home, and are usually 
weak in Veneration. I knew a young 
man when I was a boy who used to spend 
nearly all his time, when not at school, 
in helping his mother in the housework, 
and making ornaments for the rooms ; 
he was very ingenious in arranging 
leaves and mosses in attractive forms. 
His schoolmates called him “Sissy,” 
but he did not care for that. Later he 
learned the jeweler’s trade and became 
very skilful at it. 

Mr. Gatling, the inventor of that terri- 
ble shooting machine, the Gatling gun, 
that will fire off hundreds of big bullets 
a minute, and of other things, has a 
very broad head in front, and does not 
look at all as ferocious as his terrible 
gun makes some people think he must 
be. He looks as if he were ingenious, 
certainly, and his head is very large in 
the organ we have been talking about, 
as you all can see. 





THE CREDIT OF IT.—It is of courre 
everywhere confessed that Gall and 
Spurzheim made great advances in phy- 
siological science, and their method of 
unfolding the brain, instead of slicing it, 
was a discovery of the very highest con- 
sequence. This has been of late years 
admitted by all authorities. In advance 
of their time they were right in pro- 
claiming the doctrine of the localization 
of functions in the brain, and of the ef- 
fects of quality and quantity, and of 
Temperaments in organization. It is 
everywhere conceded that the brain is 
the organ of the mind. q We 
ought to tell at a glance the great Tem- 
peraments and their mixtures. 

JOSEPH COOK. 
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HOW LIBERTY GROWS. . 


As summer wanes, the throngs that go 
Over the famed and honored bay 
With eager eyes are seeking to know, 
** What have the workmen done to-day ?” 
And how—Dame Liberty grows. 
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Not pride alone—love thrills the breast 
As we watch the stately form 
Grow up from her rocky isle of rest 
Through sunshine and through storm. 
Love bids us—‘‘See how Liberty grows.” 


** Not alone for us will the stately dame 
Hold aloft her gleaming light, 
A guide to the craft of every name 
Through the starless, stormy night,” 
We say—and watch how Liberty grows. 


Other eyes —long years from now— 
Will loving gaze on the form so grand, 
The *‘ look-out” over the hastening prow, 
Will call—‘‘Land, ho! we're nearing 


land, 
The light of Liberty grows.” 


Love has made the gift sublime. 
Art has made the form so grand, 
*T will withstand all tests of time, 
Like to our glorious land— 
Wherein true Liberty grows. 


Like thee, our wide, free land has grown. 
From the eastern sea—her first foot-resi— 
She builded slowly, stone by stone, 
Till her bound—is the sea on the west— 
With her growth, true Liberty grows. 


In Liberty’s temple sometimes hide 
Evil, dark-browed ones who seek her 
bane ; 
Or foul-mouthed plotters scheming glide 
Almost within the sacred fane— 
They hate to see—how Liberty grows. 


And treason throws her mantle vile 
About some weak but loyal son, 
To mock the faithful guards and so beguile 
The mass—until great wrong is done, 
And so—alas—false Liberty grows. 


True type art thou, O grand, fair dame, 
Of that liberty we most revere ; 
Strong and clean, high and wide of fame, 
And rendering the pathway clear, 
To the port where Liberty grows. 


Shed forth thy light, O fearless one! 
When night reigns o’er our world, 
And smile on us as does the sun 
When all his banners are unfurled 
O’er the land where Liberty grows. 
MRS. A. ELMORE. 


SzpremBer, 1886. 
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PRACTICAL LOVE, 


" LOVE the church fifty dollars 

worth to-night; my wife also 
believes in practical love ard practical 
religion, and wishes her name put down 
for the same amount.” 

After making this little practical 
speech Mr. Brownly sat down amid the 
admiring smiles of the assembled con- 
gregation. Following this were a num- 
ber of other generous donations, so that 
very soon the required sum for paying 
off the old debt was subscribed. As the 
people were leaving the church at the 
close of the meeting Mr. Brownly’s cou- 
sin, Joe Benton, accosted him with, 
“‘Don’t be in a hurry, Cousin John ; I 
am going by way of your house to-night. 
As we walk along perhaps you can ex- 
plain how it comes that you can afford 
to be so liberal; not that I think this 
one hundred dollars of yours to-night so 
very much, but, you see, this continual 
giving a little here and a little there 
amounts to a great deal in the total ; and 
then—and then—” 

‘Well, and then, what?” inquired Cou- 
sin John, with a knowing twinkle in 
his eyes. 

‘*Why, I don’t see the need of your 
wife’s name down for one-half of your 
subscriptions, when the money all comes 
out of your pocket. Your wife was but 
a poor girl when you married her.” 

“Oh, that’s because a man’s wife is 
his better half; and that is the better 
part of my giving. As for my always 
being so liberal I really wasn’t aware of 
being particularly so. Wife and I have 
had a way of our own for these many 
years and have become so accustomed 
to it that I wasn’t conscious of there be- 
ing anything singular about it. We 
both keep an exact account of our ex- 
penditures and receipts, and the one- 
tenth of our income above expenses is 
set apart for benevolent purposes. As 
for my wife’s being a poor girl, there 
you mistake, for she was in fact very 


rich, rich in health, goodness, beauty, 
common sense, intelligence and sweet- 
ness of disposition. I tell you I married 
a fortune in my wife, worth more than 
all the gold mines of California ; and it 
has ever been my care to see that none 
of my wife’s wealth shall be squandered. 
And now after twenty years of wedded 
life I have one of the most light-hearted, 
healthy, happy and joyous of women. 
From our marriage day to the present 
time wife and I have considered our 
marrag e to be a partnership in which 
the one-half of all our possessions right- 
fully belongs to each of us. In money 
matters as in everything else one-half of 
our whole income is given into her 
hands to do with as she pleases.” 

** Well, how would such a plan work 
for all women?” queried Cousin Joe, 
“ your wife is an uncommonly sensible 
woman ; there aren’t many like her. 
Now, for most women to have money in 
their own hands in that manner they 
would soon have it spent in a very fool- 
ish way.” 

‘** That would be entirely their own 
business,” was the rather sharp response. 
‘* For the woman foolishly to hoard or 
foolishly spend her own rightful half is 
much better than for the man to hoard 
foolishly or spend the whole of it, thus 
selfishly robbing the wife of her own. 
Women are wiser economists and better 
managers than many men imagine ; but 
some are too conceited and selfish to 
give their wives afair trial and find out. 
When I married I determined, if pos- 
sible, to have the loveliest wife and most 
charming home that this earth could 
give, and I trust you will pardon my con- 
ceit whenI say I am supremely happy in 
the conciousness of such attainments.” 

‘*Well, John, you do seem to have 
made some lucky strikes in your life, 
that’s a fact. Of course I never tried 
your plan ; I don't think it would work 
well in my family. Yet I have often 
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thought it would be very fine if I could 
only get things to running in my home 
as if they were oiled, as they do in 
yours.” 

** Let me tell you, Joe, there is one 
wonderful word that works like magic. 
Sometimes J have spelled it over to my- 
self, and thought of the height and 
depth of its power. Now don’t think I 
am getting sentimental in my old days, 
when I tell you the word is love. Every 
man is supposed to love his own wife, if 
fortunate enough to have one. But in 
some cases it is only a supposition, while 
the truth is, the husband is being fairly 
consumed with love of himself ; he is 
loving his own contemptible self with so 
great a love that when his wife’s self-de- 
nial pleases his fancy, and her womanly 
ministry issatisfying to him, he imagines 
his overweening love of self to be an 
affection for her. I am only a wery 
practical man, and when I say I love an 
object, whether it be wife, child, church 
or state, I mean that I think myself 
willing to deny self for their sakes, and 
not that I am filled to overflowing with 
such a self-love that I am greedy to 
monopolize every surrounding good 
without giving in return. I have a 
recipe for making happy homes that is 
more effective than any wizard’s charm, 
but it is not every man who will swal- 
low the dose.” 

‘‘John, you always were a queer 
chap ; but Ican stand your queerness if 
other folks can. What new recipe have 
you ?” 

“Oh, itis nothing new; it is old as 
the Sermon on the Mount. It is only 
this ‘Husband, love your wifeas your- 
self... Whatever you keep for yourself 
give as much to her. I know there are 
some cross curmudgeons of women that 
it is a wonder any man ever imagined 
himself in love with them. But still it 
is their husband’s duty to give them a 
fairshowing. But here I am home, and, 
so. Cousin Joe, we must finish our talk 
another time. Give the recipe to your 
neighbors, and tell them to digest ic in 


the practice thereof. Good night, Joe.” 
With a responsive good night, Joe 
Benton went his way homeward. When 
his own house was reached and he en- 
tered the door-way no welcoming smile 
greeted him. Only acoldsupper and a 
scolding on the end of his wife's tongue 
awaited his tardy return. With a half- 
dozen romping children to care for and 
all her own housework to perform, with 
a frequent addition of hired hands to 
cook for, what wonder the woman 
looked haggard, and cross,and altogether 
unlovable. Joe Benton mentally contras- 
ted the scene before him with the bright, 
happy time that he knew his cousin 
John would be enjoying in his pleas- 
ant parlor , beaming with the sunshine 
of wife and children ; and the more he 
thought the heavier grew the scowl on 
his brow. In sullen silence he ate his 
cold evening meal; and there was no 
one in the family with sunshine enough 
to dispel the gloom. A disagreeable 
evening was passed and when bed-time 
came all were glad to forget the grim 
unpleasantness in sound sleep. But 
Joe Benton’s sleep was neither sound 
nor sweet, for uncomfortable dreams 
haunted his pillow. His wife seemed to 
have taken possession of his farms and 
was owner of his herd of cattle and 
drove of hogs, while he was a helpless 
dependent, and hadn’t a dollar of his 
own only as he could coax his wife into 
letting him have a little money when he 
sorely needed a new pair of boots ; when 
his best coat was entirely thread-bare, 
she would give him barely enough 
money to buy a poor article of the kind 
he wanted. Then his wife managed the 
whole farming affairs and sowed wheat 
where corn should have been planted, 
and did everything generally to annoy 
him in an exceedingly vexatious way. 
When morning dawned and Joe 
Benton opened his eyes he almost expect- 
ed to see before him the ‘little imp that 
had broken his sleep with such trouble- 
some dreams. But the trouble was only 
his invisible conscience that had awa- 
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kened and was trying to arouse him toa 
sense of duty. 
offered it acompromise. And as soon as 
his wife awoke he said in a gentler tone 
than was his wont : ‘‘Wife, mine, I have 
been thinking over the past and it seems 
to me that we both have worked pretty 
hard these years and ought to be taking 
times a little easier now ; you are not so 
strong as you used to be, and if you 
could hire help so you could be more 
rested and cheery like, you would enjoy 
life better and matters all around might 
be pleasant-like. I never could see my 
way clear to do as Cousin John does in 
his affairs ; but I have concluded to give 
you twenty dollars a month the year 
around, if that will suit you.” Now, 
Joe Benton thought himself doing an 
exceptionally generous act, and expected 
his wife to smile upon him like an angel 
and to overwhelm him with an outpour- 
ing of thankfulness ; but the only reply 
was a smothered sob from the depths of 
the pillows, and his wife lay by his side 
erying as if her heart were breaking. 

‘*Well, women are the strangest 
creatures I ever did see! ” was Joe Ben- 
ton’s mental ejaculation. 

The well-meant, kindly tone and an 
offer more generous than her stinted 
life had known since girl-hood days so 


To quiet conscience he’ 


deeply touched his wife’s feelings that 
she could not at first reply, but when 
she calmed down enough to talk, the 
husband's heart was fairly melted under 
the tender gratefulness of her words ; 
and he began to feel that he had done 
a more noble thing than his act of tardy 
justice deserved. 

Mrs. Benton might have reproached 
her husband with her broken down 
health and fretful temper, but she 
wisely refrained, and only sought to 
brighten and cheer the days of the 
future ; and this morning was but the 
dawning of ahappiertime. Joe Benton 
became convinced that practical love 
was a very goodthing. Andifhe never 
became able, like Cousin John, to love 
wife and children as himself he could at 
least, love them as well as a_ part of 
himself. 

And many atime in after years was 
he heard to declare that the twenty dol- 
lars a month he gave his wife for spend- 
ing money was the luckiest investment 
he ever made, for he was positively grow- 
ing rich in happiness. And his sunny- 
faced wife and cheerful home were 
to him a regained paradise. All his 
bargains in land and cattle were to him 
as nothing compared to the household 
that had become his joy and pride. 

LISSA B. 





PA HOGFJELLEN. 
ON THE HIGH MOUNTAINS. 
BY OscaR FREDERICK, KING oF SWEDEN. 


F any one wishes to journey with me 
up the snow-clad heights of Sognef- 


jellen he is welcome. But we must 
hasten, for there is no time to lose; day 
dawns and there is a long distance before 
us. Yesterday we ascended two miles 
above the highest region in Lom, yet 
there are still five long Norwegian miles 
to travel ere we reach the coast in the 
diocese of Bergen. If we do not arrive 
at our destination before evening, we 
may have a rough night of it up there 


among the snow gubbarne. So to horse 
and away. 

We must say farewell to the Saeter- 
nians on the quiet shores of the deep 
mountain lake. We do so with a 
feeling of regret. How strange and 
cheerless appeared to us at first the 
Saeter lifeand the Saeter homes! How 
humble their low and dark dwellings 
seemed as we entered, but so sincere and 
cordial their welcome, so generous and 
kindly their hospitality, that the tired 
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wanderer finds real rest and comfort 
among thesepure-hearted children of the 
mountains. They have given us their 
best, most excellent milk, newly made 
butter, fresh deer-meat, and those un- 
equalled Orreter that we have seen fish- 
ed up from the cool snow-water in the 
lake below. After this excellent meal, 
enjoyed with the keen appetite the moun- 
tain air has given us, we feel a refresh- 
ment and pleasure only excelled by the 
delightful sleep we have on our soft bed 
of fragrant, new-made hay. As we say 
farewell the pretty Budjerne in their 
neat national costume are standing on 
the threshold, and nod back to us their 
friendly farewell, and wish their hearty 
Lykke paa Reisen (good luck on the 
journey). There theystand, following 
us with their eyes, until we have dis- 
appeared in the footpath which winds 
around the nearest mountain peak. 
Footpath it is called, but I have never 
conceived before of such a riding-path. 
It needs a rare race of mountain horses 


to carry the rider safely forward on the 
narrow way winding between the swift- 
ly falling waters, on which one fears 
every moment to be borne away, as we 
go over precipitous heights where a 
few yards distant, yet twenty fathoms 
down, death seems silently awaiting the 


traveller. Now we pass over the steep- 
est slopes where nature seems to have 
delighted herself in heaping together 
masses of the sharpest rocks, whereon 
no ordinary horse could obtain a foot- 
ing. But our fearless and sagacious 
creatures, so skilfully and carefully bal- 
ance every movement. and consider 
their least step, that we learn to trust the 
brave faithful animals, and lose our 
fear as we are borne so steadily and 
safely over the very edge of the most 
terrible precipices. As higher we ascend 
the mountain the sound of the cow-bells 
and the Saeter horns gradually dies away 
in the distance A sharp, cool wind 
called the ‘Fjeld-snow” sweeps along 
the valley and soon removes even these 
signs of social life and civilization. We 


have left the village far behind us. In 
all its majestic grandeur, in all its solemn 
solitude mountain nature rises before 
and around us. The only sound that 
breaks the stillness is the roar of the 
rushing Baever river ; but as higher we 
ascend the mighty river narrows into 
a murmuring stream, falling down a 
steep and steeper precipice till transform- 
ed at last into a babbling brook it leaps 
from stone to stone, plunging from step 
to step, twisting its silvery bed into the 
most fantastic and varying curves. 

We have been wrapped all the morn- 
ing in a dense fog, but suddenly the 
Fjeld-snow begins to drive all the 
clouds before it and sweep them far up 
the Alpine heights. Now between the 


‘parted clouds the blue heavens peer 


forth, and over the cold, clear rocky 
uxpanse the warm light gleams. 
Warmer and brighter glows the light. 

The clouds break away. Oh, what a 
sight! Never, never will it leave my 
memory. Uneffaced and uneffaceable 
its impression remains. Before us rises 
a great glacier called Smarstab-braeen 
(the Smarstab-lake), from whose cold 
bosom springs our old, familiar Baever- 
elf (river Baever) , which through so 
many weary windings reaches at last the 
western sea. The sun’s brighest noon- 
tide rays are playing upon the shining 
surface of the glacier. Now it flashes 
as the rarest diamond; now it is as 
clearly transparent as the purest crystal : 
now, it changes from green into blue, 
Lice the most beautiful beryl or sapphire, 
and all the varying hues are the reflect- 
ing glories, the changing shadows of the 
fast-floating clouds. All heaven is 
glowing on the glacier’s breast. 

Above this sublime glacier towers a 
mighty peak with the wild name of Fan- 
arauken. Itstands likean independent 
outguard of the mountain range that is 
known as Hurungatindarne, and form- 
ing the loftiest ridge of the Sogne moun- 
tains. The sides of the Fanarauken are 
partly covered with the purest w1.iie 
snow, but in other parts they are dark! y 
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shadowed gray, nearly black, investing 
it with an almost spectral gloom, when 
seen from its background of light green, 
the color of the air always near the 
region of eternal snow. The peaks of 
the Hurungatindarne, at a height of from 
5 to 9,000 Swedish feet above tly level 
of the sea, are steep and craggy. The 
snow fog, Fjeldskodden, seems to wrap 
itself around these points, and when a 
breeze strives to drive away these light 
clouds they hurl themselves upward till 
one seems to see in the bursting clouds 
hovering over the peak a half-extin- 
guished, smoking volcano. 

This unusual effect heightens the pict- 
uresque grandeur of the scene. Before 
us as far as the eye can reach are snow- 
covered plains and heights. It is the 
fifteenth of August ; we have now reached 
the realm of snow. We spring from our 
horses to throw snow-balls. We have 


long since left behind and below us the 
last, little, dwarfed birch six inches high. 
The air seems suddenly cooled. 


It re- 
sembles a clear, cool spring morning in 
Stockholm when the north wind blows, 
but here the air ismorerefreshing. There 
isno unpleasant rawness causing colds 
or debility. One feels that health has 
taken up her abode here. We breathe 
it in with every breath. As the eye en- 
tranced roves over the endless, lofty 
plains, so the lungs with delight inspires 
the pure, exhilarating, mountain air. 
One feels in a happy yet thoughtful 
mood. Thought and emotion rise with 
the ascending peaks and the expanding 
scene. Allis pure and peaceful and lofty 
around us. The consciousness of this 
is so much sweeter after the oppressive 
and burdensome weight we felt when 
passing through the narrow Saeter valley 
with the over-hanging rocks above our 
heads. 

So far, far away from the busy world 
where we daily move, we feel almost 
separated from earthly life and suddenly 
placed face to face with nature’s Al- 
mighty Creator. Here one feels his own 
littleness and weakness. But a snow- 


cloud and one is buried ; but a fog and 
one loses the only slightly marked path 
guiding the mountain traveller home. 

I have never before been so impressed 
with a sense of sublime solitude. I 
seemed only a speck in the great uni- 
verse ; almost lost in infinity. I have 
felt something like this in a severe storm 
on the lonely Atlantic, or when I have 
viewed the sandy sea of the Sahara from 
the pyramid of Cheops ; but the pyramid 
is not so far from a cultivated region. I 
could turn around and see the minareis 
of Cairo, and on the sea the national 
vessel, at least, was a resting place for the 
eye, and I felt asif I had my home with 
me surrounded by people who partici- 
pate in a work that furnishes me com- 
plete employment. Here, away from 
the crowd of humanity,I am only a mere 
grain of dust upon the deep snow-drift, 
where mighty nature can suddenly be 
roused from her sublime rest to the most 
devastating, most over-whelming fury, 
swiftly shrouding the wanderer in a 
snowy grave. Yet here we suffer no 
want, it is rarely one meets with an ac- 
cident. With our abundant provisions, 
our fearless guides, our strong, brave 
horses, and with fresh courage and fine 
spirits we continue our journey. Our 
good spirits are the gift of the mountain, 
a kind of welcome or tribute of thanks 
to the rare travellers who wend their 
upward way hither. 

Our caravan (for caravan we might 
quite aptly call it) presents a rather pic- 
turesque appearance, with our horse- 
men in their coarse rain-cloaks, broad- 
rimmed hats and high boots, and the 
small, long-haired riding-horses, with 
their strong limbs and heavy short-cut 
manes, and the yet smaller horses that 
carry our baggage in a kind of pack 
saddle. These wise and hardy Klofje 
horses are perhaps most worthy of our 
attention, at least so seemed those that 
followed us over the mountain. I can 
not understand why they do not sink 
under their large and heavy burdens, 
which seem to cover almost their entire 
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hend how, so weighed down and over- 
laden, they can lightly leap from one 
rocky plain to another, and so carefully 
and resolutely help themselves up the 
steep, slippery declivities and so easily 
and perseveringly wade through the 
deep mountain pools we meet in our 
way. The most wonderful of all is that 
these Klofje horses always wish to press 
forward, foremost on the way, though 
the path be ever so narrow, and the 
precipice at its edge ever sosteep. Hav- 
ing gained the front they lead the whole 
caravan. Nature seems to have given 
them an instinctive purpose, guiding 
them securely and jealously on. Some- 
thing similar to this instinct seems to 
inspire the simplest dwellers of the high 
valleys of Norway. Their mountain life 
and their daily close companionship with 
the mighty powers of nature have given 
them a calm, patient reliance on some- 
thing higher than themselves. We met 
an aged deer-hunter on the highest part 
The snows of seventy 
adorn his proudly borne 


of our journey. 
winters 
head. As we saw him at first he was 
leaning upon his rude but sure rifle, im- 


movable asa statue. His greeting was 
silent and earnest. He stood there firm 
and immovable as ever as we vanished 
from his sight. There he spends long 
hours and days gaining his scanty food. 
Hard-earned it seems to us, but he is 
content with his lot and knows no bet- 
ter ; the world has not lured him to dis- 
contentment. Not far from the highest 
point of the mountain lay a tumble- 
down stone hut, deserted and far from 
inviting, yet this is a blessed place of 
refuge for travellers in rough and stormy 
weather. Never is grandest hotel in a 
great city entered with such feelings of 
grateful pleasure as those with which 
this miserable mountain hut is taken 
possesssion of by tired, frozen, and lost 
travellers. 

But we need not rest here, the weather 
is growing milder and the air clearer. 
Midway up the mountain we saw the 
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horses we ordered from Bergen. To or- 
der fresh horses to meet one when as- 
cending the mountain is always prudent. 
No one should neglect it. But our 
horses seemed by no means exhausted 
although we had ridden them, continu- 
ally ascending, six hours to-day and four 
hours yesterday. In the free, fresh air 
our simple meal was prepared and eaten 
and enjoyed with the keenest relish, 
while our horses strolled about seeking 
for moss in the crevices of the rocks. 
Resting an hour we swung ourselves 
into our saddles with renewed vigor. 
There was still a good five-hours journey 
to the coast. We had seen so much of 
the grand and beautiful we thought 
there could be nothing more grand and 
more beautiful yet to be seen amorg the 
mountains. But anything more mag- 
nificent can not be conceived than the 
view from the last Howg before the de- 
scent begins. Before us loom the three 
Skagatols Tindarne (the Tindarne 
peaks) next the highest on the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. Their towering 
crests rise to a height of 9000 Swedish 
feet. They stand there as if near, but 
they are still a half-day’s journey distant. 
Man has made his way to their base, but 
no mortal has ever trodden their aerial 
summits. So fearfully steep are they 
the snow finds no resting-place. It 
tracks the mountain wall here and there 
as a vine, or hides away in some deep 
lonely cleft, where the wind, the snow’s 
only enemy, has lostits power. Around 
the peaks of this cold gray rock light 
snow-clouds play in ever-changing form, 
now embracing, now vanishing, as if 
suddenly driven away by an invisible 
hand. Around us still are the same tall, 
dark, jagged crests of the Hurungatin- 
darne, alternating in picturesque change 
with the broad, blinding snow-fields, 
gradually expanding as we approach tle 
widely celebrated Justedalsbraeen— |it- 
tle inland !ake). We see as yet only the 
outlines of the picture. Our eyes have 
but wandered over the snow-lit heights, 
but now we look down in amazement at 
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a great, yawning gulf through whose 
deepening darkness we see no limit, no 
end. A wild waterfall plunges down 
and whither? We can not see ; we im- 
agine it rushes over a fearful precipice. 
By a very favorable daylight the sway- 
ing sea at the bottom of this great chasm 
may be clearly seen, bnt to-day our 
peering eyes may not reach the inner- 
most depth of Syster Fjorden. Dazzied 
by the intense sunlight we only dimly 
distinguish the mysterious surgings far- 
ther beneath even then before us. 

‘* Surely it can not be possible that we 
must ride horseback down this fearful 
abyss ?” I asked or rather thought aloud 
to myself, as I looked down into its ter- 
rible depths. ‘‘ Yes, it certainly is,” 
answered my polite guide with a provok- 
ing but trust-awakening calmness. 

Involuntarily I devoted a sympathetic 
thought to my neck. These rude moun- 
taineers are gifted with great keenness 
of perception. Man may have seen my 
fear in my flushed face and wandering 
eyes, andI determined to take cheerfully 
the only path before us and happen what 
might I would never spring from my 
horse. But we really were obliged to 
proceed this way unless we wished to 
turn back and make a long journey to 
Gudbransdalen (dal-valley) and give 
upall our glorious plans of travel among 
the Sogne and Naero mountains and 
forsake the waiting steamer, Widar, 
which had our luggage and wagon on 
board. So forward we went on the 
perilous and forbidding path. 

We came safely down to the coast just 


as the last mild rays of the evening sun 
were fading from our sight; but my 
pen is utterly unable todescribe, the ad- 
venturous, neck-breaking journey. I 
ean scarcely even think it over now 
when I try to remember the thrilling 
features of the most wonderful ride I 
have ever taken. One must not be 
afraid or grow dizzy easily if he would 
go up Sognefjellen. One must have 
faith in the mountain horse and all will 
go well. 

I should like to unfold for my reader 
the lovelier pictures of the lighter geenes 
of my journey down Sognefjellen’s 
snowy heights. I should reveal to you 
the luxuriant Fortun-dalen—(green 
groves) of wild cherry trees, bearing the 
richest fruit, vast fields of goiden wheat 
bound in ricks, or waving oats awaiting 
the reaper’s scythe. I should show you 
a majestic lake on whose transparent 
and glowing deep the tall mountains 
mirrored their beauty, leaving their fair 
landscape smiling beneath the wave, a 
mountain world above, a mountain 
world beneath. I should turn your gaze 
upward to a little garden gaily blooming 
on a rock two thousand feet above your 
head. I will show you sublimity or 
beauty rising, reigning everywhere. If 
you will ride down the rocks between 
Optun and Lyster Fjorden, you will re- 
ceive an impression you will never for- 
get. A summer day on Sognefjellen, 
will be to you as for me, arich and beau- 
tiful memory—a memory for a lifetime. 

Translated by LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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THE CANYONS OF THE COLORADD. 


is impossible, says one who has 

spent much time in travel among 
the mountains,fora mere description to 
convey any but a faint idea of the sub- 
limity that lines the banks of the Colo- 
rado of the West. The walls rise in 
many instances more than a mile in 
height, a thousand feet of which is up 
through granite crags ; then steep slopes 


and perpendicular cliffs rise one above 
another to the summit. The gorge of 
which one view is given in the illustra- 
tion of Muav-Canyon is black and nar- 
row below, red and gray and flaring 
above, with crags and angular projec- 
tions on the walls which, cut in many 
places by side canyons, seem to be a vast 
wilderness of rocks. The waters of the 
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river rush their winding way through 
the gloomy depths, plunging over steep 
declivities with a mad roar, spreading 
out into a placid bosom in some opening 
beyond. Clouds play in the canyon, or 
roll down in great masses filling the 
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clouds, and revealing the blue heavens. 
In some localities volcanic evidences ac- 
cumulate. Great quantities of cooled la- 
va and many cinder cones are seen on 
either side, and then comes an abrupt 
cataract. Just over the fall a well-defin- 


Muav-Canyon, ON THE COLORADO. 


gorge with gloom, sometimes hanging ed crater stands on the very brink of the 


above from wall to wall, covering the 
canyon with a roof of impending storm. 

Ever and anon a gust of wind sweeps 
down a side gulch, making a rift in the 


canyon. From this volcano vast floods 
of lava have doubtless been poured over 
the canyon wall, where the cataract now 
rushes. The whole north side, as far as 
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the eye can reach, is lined with the black 
basalt, and high up on the opposite wall 
are patches of the same material resting 
on the benches, filling old alcoves and 
caves. Directly under the volcanic cone 
the rocks are broken in two along a line 
which crosses the river, and the beds 
have dropped 800 feet on the lower side 
of the line forming a fault. 

Pro. J. W. Powell, in his report on 
the Colorado of the West, in referring 
to the volcanic features in one of the 
canyons, says: *‘ We have no difficulty 
as we float along, and I am able to ob- 
serve the wonderful phenomena con- 
nected with this flood of lava. The 
canyon was doubtless filled to a height 
of 1,200 or 1,500 feet, perhaps by more 
than one flood. This would dam the 
water back ; and in cutting through this 
great lava bed, a new channel has been 
formed, sometimes on one side, some- 
times on the other. The cooled lava, 


being of firmer texture than the rocks of 
which the walls are composed, remains 


in some places ; in others a narrow chan- 
nel has been cut, leaving a line of basalt 
on either side. It is possible that the 
lava cooled faster on the sides against 
the walls, and that the center ran out; 
but of this we can only conjecture. 
There are other places, where almost 
the whole of the lava is gone, patches of 
it only being seen where it has caught 
on the walls. As we float do w4 dan 
see that it ran out into side puttin Ya In 
some places this basalt has a fine, colum- 
nar structure, often in concentric prisms, 
and masses of these concentric columns 
have coalesced. In some places, when 
the flow occurred, the canyon was prob- 
ably at about the same depth as it is now, 
for we can see where the basalt has 
rolled out on the sands, and, what seems 
curious to me, the sands are not melted 
or metamorphosed to any appreciable 
extent. In places the bed of the river 
is of sandstone or limestone, in other 
places of lava, showing that it has all 
been cut out again where the sandstones 


and limestones appear; but there is a 
little yet left where the bed is of laya.” 





THE SNOW-BIRD’S WELCOME. 


Blithe wandcrer in the chilly air, 

Flitting and fluttering here and there, 
Drifting above, below ; 

A cheerful life, though hard the fare, 
The spirit of the snow. 


Fair guest. now loitering near my door, 
Whose latch locks not against the poor ; 
I'll scatter crumbs for thee ; 
For thou art welcome ever more 
To share my loaf with me. 


Why leave thy snug, warm nest to-day, 
Its downy bed, and walls of clay 
And welcome twitter sweet ? 
Why wander from thy home away, 
Where fails the snow and sleet ? 


There are no berries on the tree, 

No seeds unhusked, no buds for thee ; 
The piping storm is rude. 

Come, share my hospitality, 
And cheer my solitude. 


The light of summer flecks thy wing ; 

A pleasant thought thy soft notes briag, 
Sweet harbinger of peace. 

Thy chirp suggests the coming spring, 
Though Winter weaves his fleece. 


Dear visitor hopping about ; 

Emblem of hope, unchilled by doubt, 
A living link thou art 

To all within, to all without, 
To home and hearth and heart. 


In realms above the star-lit wall, 
Our Father watching over all, 
To thee extends his care. 
He notes the cheerful snow-bird’s fall 
In the unchartered air. 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


oot 


FUTURE MEN AND WoMmEN.—The 
boys and the girls are what the men and 
women will by and by. The good 
sisters make the good wives, and the 
good brothers make the good husbands 
of the coming time. If you want to 
know with a fair certainty what each 
will be in the unalterable relation and 
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solemn responsibilities of married life, 

you can see it all mirrored in the life 
that as child and youth they lead. The 
affectionate kindness, considerate atten- 
tion and unselfish devotion which made 
brother and sister dear to each other, 
and made the home calm and beautiful, 
will not have exhausted themselves when 
the old home is left, but on nearer and 
dearer ones will pour out their treasures 
of grace and goodness.— Ea. 


‘** A good tree brings forth good fruit, 
an evil tree evil fruit.” A good tree is 
sound, clean, healthful, handsome. An 
evil tree is scraggy, loaded with vermin ; 
having decayed or rotten limbs ; hollow 
at the heart ; scarred by hacking, by fire, 


or by other evil influences—as men are 
scarred by fighting, fooling and by bad 
habits. Does he smell of beer, bourbon, 
or tobacco? He is like the evil tree, 
which brings forth evil, his breath is 
pestilential and blasts, or taints, all it 
touches. 

Boys and girls, you are now growing 
—soon you will be clean, pure, hand- 
some, healthy men and women; or you 
will become objects of pity or contempt, 
depending on how you live, and how 
you grow. You who can read must 
know what is wise and best, and what is 


unwise and bad. O, be wise and good! 
8S. R. WELLS. 





EVOLUTION 


HE doctrine of evolution as pre- 
sented in the writings of Mr. Dar- 

win, and expounded in the philosophy 
of Mr. Spencer, is not demonstrated or 
verified science. It does not explain all 
the facts presented in the phenomena of 
nature, life and mind; nor has il ever 


been verified by scientific experiment. 
This has not, and can not be done. No 
one pretends that man comes into being 
now by a process of evolution from the 


lower order of animals. This is cer- 
tainly not the present method employed 
by nature in the production of man. 
If uature’s order is permanent, and her 
methods uniform as science teaches, it 
follows that evolution was never the 
natural method. 

But evolution proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that the effect may be greater 
than its producing cause ; if it excludes 
God and evolves life, mind and morals 
from matter as Mr. Haeckel claims. 
This theory contradicts the law of caus- 
ation, which is an axiom of science, and 
a necessary and universal postulate of 
the reason. Philosophy places it among 
the necessary laws of thought, and re- 
gards it as an intuition. 

This theory of evolution must be given 
up, as it repudiates the fundamental 
basis of all philosophy and science, and 


AND RELIGION. 


disregards one of the necessary laws of 
thought. You can not employ logic to 
prove a theory that rejects the funda- 
mental axioms of all logical reasoning. 
This is what this theory of evolution 
practically does, and is therefore placed 
beyond the range of rational investiga- 
tion. The theory of theistic evolution 
holds that God is the universal, self-ex- 
istent, omnipresent, omnipotent, intelli- 
gent and beneficent cause of all things ; 
while evolution is only a divine method. 
It is the way in which God works, the 
order which he observed in bringing 
worlds, plants, animals and man into 
existence. This is theistic evolution, 
and lays down a foundation for morals 
and religion. 

This theory holds to God’s existence 
as Creator, Providence, and Father; 
and to man’s relation to him as his crea- 
ture and child. Here we have the ori- 
gin of these relations out of which all 
morals and religion spring. We can 
ground religious faith, hope, obligation, 
and worship upon this theory of evolu- 
tion. It presents a basis for Christian 
character, life, and experience ; for it 
recognizes God as the universal Father. 

If all religion is the out-growth of 
man’s religious nature, and our religious 
faculties, are the result of a process of 
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evolution, then religion has the same 
foundation in man’s nature as all other 
institutions. If the doctrine of evolu- 


* tion is true, reason, conscience, the sense 


of justice, benevolence, the social nature 
and the domestic affections, as well as 
religion, all resulted from the same pro- 
cess of development. 

Religious institutions therefore have 
the same basis in man’s nature and 
wants as society, the family, the state, 
law, government, science and art. All 
these forms of human development are 
the results of evolution, and so is re- 
ligion, according to this philosophy. 


This being so, it follows if anything is 
true, religion is true; if any thing js 
divine, religion is divine. 

Evolution proves that Christianity is 
the highest form of religion, because it 
is the latest distinctive form. It is the 
outcome, and therefore the better per- 
fected flower and matured fruit of all 
previous religious life, growth, and ef- 
fort. This is true or the doctrine of 
evolution is not true. It has grown out 
of the nature of the highest and noblest 
race of men, and has been developed 
along with the highest civilization. 

WM. TUCKER, D. D. 





a 


A HUNDRED 


A_N observer who looks on life 

through a pair of glasses some- 

what colored with humor thus alludes 

to certain differences of social habit, con- 

venience and comfort between 1787 and 
1887, 

One hundred years ago wedding tours 
were not fashionable. 

One hundred years ago the gin best 
known was not the cotton gin. 

One hundred years ago farmers did not 
cut their legs off with mowing machines: 

One hundred years ago horses which 
could trot a mile in 2-14 were somewhat 
scarce. 

One hundred years ago there was no 
fast mail train between New York and 
Chicago. 

One hundred years ago there were no 
disputers about the impoliteness of horse 
car-drivers. 

One hundred years ago people did not 
enjoy the inestimable pleasure of growl- 
ing over gas-bills. 

One hundred years ago every young 
man was not an applicant for a position 
as clerk or book-keeper, although he of- 
ten parted his hair in the middle. 

One hundred years ago kerosene 
lamps did not explode and assist the 
kitchen girl in shuffling off her mortal 
coil. 

One hundred years ago time and tide 


YEARS AGO. 


waited for nobody, now nobody waits 
for either time or tide. 

One hundred years ago ‘‘ crooked” 
whisky was not known. Our forefa- 
thers took theirs ‘‘ straight.” 

One hundred years ago men did not 
commit suicide by going up in balloons 
and coming down without them. 

One hundred years ago there was no 
steam on the canals—even the driver on 
the tow-path didn’t steam up in those 
days. 

One hundred years ago a young wo- 
man did not lose caste by wetting her 
hands in dish-water or rubbing the skin 
off her knuckles on the wash-board. 

One hundred years ago the physician 
who could not draw every disease from 
the system by tapping a large vein in 
the arm, was not much of a doctor. 

One hundred years ago the producer 
could carry his surplus products to mar- 
ket on his horse. 

One hundred years ago our fathers 
did not light their pipes with matches, 
but carried fire in their pockets in the 
shape of a piece of punk, a piece of steel 
and a flint. 

One hundred years ago a public officer 
or other citizen could not steal enough 
to make the act respectable, and insure 
the actor a prominent position in tlie 
‘* first circles.” 
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THE STATUS OF PHRENOLOGY. 

Recently, while glancing over an 
encyclopedia in search of some bio- 
graphical data relating to the illus- 
trious George Combe, the writer was 
surprised to find that the author, while 
giving credit to our eminent apos- 
tle, and his broad researches in the field 
of meutal inquiry, yet spoke of Phren- 
ology as a subject whosestar of popu- 
larity was gradually being obscured. 

This, in my humble opinion, is a mis- 
take, and a serious one. It is true the 
science does not now occupy popular 
attention in the conspicuous degree that 
it once did, some forty years ago, but 
the contrast, to its disciples, is a pleasing 
one. For, whereas, Phrenology then 
was advocated by many whose claims to 
knowledge were the basest pretensions, 
and whose efforts resulted in more evil 
than good, it now has able men to pre- 
sent it; and instead of being looked up- 
on as a common diversion and amuse- 
ment, it is viewed by men of brains and 


ability in the light of analysis and study, 
and is thus being placed upon a sure, 


sound foundation. The modern student 
must embrace the phrenological doctrines 
of to day, in all their symmetry ; he can 
not afford totake to heart that conjec- 
tural! system of ‘‘ head-feeling” prevalent 
in the days of empirics and quacks. 
This, unfortunately is a great barrier to 
the progress of the science. 

As a theme of private study, Phrenolo- 
gy is also becoming popular. During 
several year’s attention to this subject 
the writer has frequently been surprised 
at the amount of knowledge exhibited 
by those who were usually reticent upon 
it. And, upon one occasion, when he es- 
sayed the lecturer’s desk, the eager and 
respectful attention paid to his expound- 
ing of its principles and purposes, was 
an assurance that Phrenology has not 
‘*fallen into the innocuous desuetude” 
its opponents, and enemies would have 
us believe. 

The clergy, also, to whom this god- 


given science is of the most benefit, are 
not backward in acknowledging and 
claiming it. One of the most eloquent 
and talented ministers in the Wilming- 
ton M. E. Conference, the Rev. T. O. 
Ayers, (now holding an office of high 
trust and importance in that ecclesiastical 
body) is wont, in his sermons to make con- 
stant and practical reference to Phre- 
nology ; and, in fact, his ablest discourses 
all bear the impress of a thoughtful and 
studious’ mind, whose sphere of action 
has been widened and elevated through 
careful study of the science. 

There is no need for despair to enter 
the breasts of the followers of Gall, of 
Spurzheim, and of Combe ; for how can 
any impartial student not say with the 
learned Austrian physician, that ‘‘ This 
is truth, though at enmity with the 
philosophy of ages.” 

EDWARD THOMAS TUBBS. 


>. — 
PASSION FLOWERS. 


Had she lain dead a year instead 

Of this brief space we count by hours, 
We might have placed a snowy wreath 
To mark the spotlessness beneath ; 
But now, above her fallen head 

We lay a cross of passion flowers. 


God help, indeed, their earnest need 

For whom no refuge city towers ; 
God give them strength in noble thought, 
And lives with truth and honor fraught, 
Then knowing whither sin must lead, 

They need not find earth’s passion flowers. 

IONE KENT. 

A Goop Woman NEVER Grows OLD 
—Years may pass over her head, but if 
benevolenee and virtue dwell in her 
heart she is as cheerful as when the 
spring of life opened to her view. 
When we look at a good woman we 
never think of her age; she looks as 
charming as when the rose of youth 
first bloomed on her cheek. That rose 
has not faded yet; it will never fade. 
Who does not respect and love such a 
woman? We repeat she can never grow 
old, and will always be an object of af- 
fection. 
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THE FACE IN 


rINHE face, to the physiognomist, is 
[ a window to the brain, an avenue 
to the mind and character. The various 
mental states make marked impressions 
upon it throughthe nerves that are 
derived from the brain. The careful 
reader of character may thus learn 
where a man was born, how he was 


reared, upon what he has been fed, what 
his capabilities are, what his religious 
notions are, and almost learn his future 


destiny. There is an expression in the 
face and whole body that reveals the man. 

What is true of the normal man, is 
also true of the diseased man. There is 
no lesion of the body without a corres- 
disease of the nervous sys- 
tem, and I think there is no wrong of 
life that is not reflected upon the surface. 
What the reader of character is to the 
normal man the physician should be to 
the diseased man ; he should possess the 
power to look beyond these outward 
signs to the seat of the morbid process ; 
should become conversant with all the 
outward manifestations of disease ; 
should know where the disease is loca- 
ted, its nature, extent, and probable re- 
sult. The experienced physician relies 
greatly upon the facial expression of his 
patient in making his diagnosis and 
prognosis. How carefully he observes 
the face of his patient ateach visit ; how 
he reads out the general nature and 


ponding 


-not mistake. 


DIAGNOSIS. 


severity of the attack, and how many 
times one glance at the face of the sick 
tells the whole story ; tells of pain, 
nausea, excitement, stupor, prostration 
and coming death. There are many 
fine shades of expression that must be 
classified and arranged before a con- 
clusion can be reached, or a diagnosis 
made. 

To acquire a knowledge of the facial 
characteristics the physician must be a 
close observer ; he must be able to deter- 
mine between the feigned and true ex- 
pressions of disease ; he must be familiar 
with the different casts of mind and cul- 
tivated expressions. The experience 
gained at the bed-side is of more value 
to the observer than all rules or th eories. 
There are many physicians who do not 
use their powers of observation ; they 
become careless and lazy ; let many gold- 
en opportunities pass where they could 
get valuable lessons, lessons that would 
prove profitable both to themselves and 
the sick. Many lesions so stamp them- 
selves upon the face of the afflicted that 
he who can read these morbid signs will 
Other lesions are obscure 
and can not be readily determined. 

First, then, let us examine the general 
aspect of the face : Tuberculosis is often 
known by a delicate appearance, soft, 
tender skin and long eyelashes. Scrofula 
is known by the thick upper lip and 
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thickened als of the nose in childhood ; 
blue, soft, dingy looking appearance. 
The anemic pallor is very important ; 
it is pasty in diseases of the kidneys, and 
waxy in chlorosis. A puffy appearance 
about the eyelids in a case of anzmia is 
suggestive of albuminuria. 

A bloated, blotchy faze and nose gen- 
erally indicates irregular habits, high 
living and alcoholic drinks. Many dis- 
eases of the face greatly distort the feat- 
ures ; perhaps the most remarkable are 
erysipelas, facial paralysis, ete. A sun- 
ken face shows exhaustion, either from 
loss of sleep, great exertion, diarrhcea, 
indigestion, or hemorrhage. A wrinkled 
face generally denotes age. In chil- 
dren it is a sign of imperfect nutrition ; 
in half-grown lads it shows the effect of 
onanism or other bad habits. Sometimes 
a prematurely wrinkled face denotes in- 
herited syphilis. 

A staring, rigid, troubled, stupid, per- 
sistently smiling, or laughing counten- 
ance is found in cerebral affections. An 


anxious, restless, sad and despondent ex- 
pression is found in heart and-lung dis- 
eases. A woe-begone, long-faced, mo- 
rose, apathetic, expressionless counten- 
ance is found in abdominal disorders. 

The color of the face is often sugges- 
tive of special disorders : 


The red face, if constant, denotes 
gouty and hemorrhoidal tendencies, and 
shows indulgence in stimulating food 
and too free use of alcoholic liquors. 
Red flushings in the face are often seen 
during the period of teething, menstrua- 
tion and pneumonia. Redness coming 
and going in spots, is found in connec- 
tion with cerebral disorders of children ; 
dark purple redness, congestion, apo- 
plexy, and a deficiency of breathing pow- 
er, or suffocation. Bright redness shows 
a tendency to hemorrhage, hysteria and 
nervous disorders. 

The hectic flush, or circumscribed 
red spot on the cheek is characteristic 
of pneumonia and phthisis. Red cheeks 
with marked pallor about the mouth and 
nose show intestinal disorders, worms, 


and often severe attacks of disease. 
Amenorrheea, menorrhagia and chloro- 
sis are frequently determined in the 
female by paleness and bloodlessness. 
Sudden pallor during pregnancy is a 
sign of hemorrhage, abortion or foetal 
death. Sudden pallor about the nose in 
scarlatina indicates cerebral complica- 
tions, and during the period of desqua- 
mation, dropsy. 

Cerebral concussion from a shock or 
fall is accompanied by a sudden pallor 
of the face. Paleness or bloodlessness 
of the lips is found in chlorosis and 
marked anzmia. Blueness of the face 
and lip is found in cardiac disorders ; in 
new-born children after tedious labors ; 
after strangulation or suffocation, and 
in some forms of lung disease. Cyano- 
sis is a marked example ; here, however, 
the cause is congenital. Anything that 
prevents a free supply of oxygen to the 
blood will cause this symptom. 

Yellowness of the face, or jaundice is 
found in connection with hepatic disor- 
ders. Brown patches or spots found 
upon the female face are generally signs 
of pregnancy, menstrual irregularities, 
hepatic diseases, or the effects of cosmet- 
ics. Ringworm is found in connection 
with some forms of kidney disease. 

Inflammation or determination of 
blood to the brain is marked by a con- 
tracted or pinched expression about the 
orbits, a flushed face, bright eyes, con- 
tracted pupils, an expression of excite- 
ment. Cerebral congestion is marked 
by an expressionless face, dull eyes, 
dilated and immobile pupils, patient 
hebetate, and finally comatose. Cereb- 
ral softening is marked by a smooth, 
placid, expressionless countenance ; tlie 
facial tissues are soft and flabby, and 
seem to hang or sit upon the osseus 
structures like a badly fitting garment; 
everything denotes loss of nerve power. 

These symptoms are not infallible, 
yet they are suggestive. Much can be 
gained if all will be diligent in observ- 
ing the face during attacks of disease. 

W. F. CURRYER M. D. 
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ERYSIPELAS—ST. 
HIS disease is indicated by a pecu- 
liar inflammation of the skin, 
which gives the name, from two Greek 
words, meaning red skin. ‘‘ The feat- 
ures common to all inflammation usual- 
ly spoken of as erysipelatous,” says Dr. 
Quain, ‘$ are fever usually preceding 
the local phenomena, and an inflamma- 
tion tending to spread indefinitely by 
lymph spaces and lymphatic vessels of the 
affected part.” The eruption is of an 
acrid fiery character, very troublesome, 
accompanied with elevations of the scurf 
skin that appear like blisters. It may 
appear on any partof the body, but usu- 
ally attacks the skin of the face, espe- 
cially the cheeks. 
Three varieties of Erysipelas are usu- 
ally described: (1) The Simple or skin 


affection (2) The Phlegmonous or Cel- 

lulo-Cutaneous, 

Diffuse Cellulitis. 
The Simple variety is that form of the 


and (3) Cellular or 


disease most commonly met with, and is 
most frequently found affecting the face 
or scalp. The Phlegmonous or Cellu- 
lo-Cutaneous affects both the skin and 
the tissues beneath, while the Cellular 
is confined to the cellular tissue and not 
affecting the skin. 

Causes.—Erysipelas is of zymotic ori- 
gin, i. e., due to poisonous germs existing 
in the atmosphere that have been absorb- 
ed and affect the blood; hence it is in- 
fectious, and with favorable conditions 
may be productive of an epidemic. 
When it occurs in a hospital it is likely 
to extend among the patients, especially 
attacking those debilitated by wounds or 
fever. Erysipelas is common in newly 
born children, but from the first to the 
twentieth year itis by no means common; 
after this period to the fortieth year it is 
frequent as an acute disease ; but in 
more advanced age it occurs chiefly as a 
chronic and less important malady. It 
is often said that women suffer from it 
more frequently than men. Gouty peo- 
ple and high livers have been found to 


ANTHONY'S FIRE. 


suffer from it more frequently than 
others. So alcoholic liquors, errors in 
diet, and especially indigestible substan- 
ces, such as shell-fish and smoked, dried, 
salied, canned, or otherwise preserved 
meats, are said to act as exciting causes. 
Violent mental emotions are also accus- 
ed of being occasionally the eause, and 
it is known to have been brought on by 
both anger and fear. Sometimes no 
cause can be assigned for its onset, then 
we have the idiopathic type, but its oc- 
curence is promoted by all circumstances 
that tend to debilitate the body, by in- 
temperance, by previous disease, by low 
spirits and anxiety, by insufficient nour- 
ishment and by foul air. Formerly, when 
less attention was paid to cleanliness and 
ventilation, it was much more common 
in hospitals and infirmaries than at pre- 
sent. Injuries tothe skin, such as abra- 
sions, scratches, wounds, burns, or blis- 
ters, wherever they are situated, may be 
the starting point of the inflammation. 

Symptoms.—Erysipelas is ushered in 
by feverishness, shivering, loss of appe- 
tite, nausea, headache, general mal-aise, 
pain in the limbs, quick pulse and coat- 
ed tongue. The inflammation of the 
skin usually appears after these symp- 
toms, but sometimes is noticeable before 
or simultaneously with them. The in- 
flamed skin, in the simple variety, is a 
bright red color, sometimes having a 
tinge of yellow, the redness advancing 
in all directions. The outer margin is 
usually irregular but sharply defined, 
and somewhat elevated above the healthy 
tissue. In many cases there are small 
vesicles in the inflamed space, which 
tend to run together, forming blisters of 
considerable size which contain yellow 
serum. 

After a course of six or more days the 
affection if mild begins to disappear, the 
rose tint changes to a deeper or venous 
hue, and gradually fades away leaving 
the skin of its natural color but thicken- 
ed, which condition is soon modified by 
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desquamation or scaling off of the scurf 
skin. If the scalp were affected the hair 
falls off, and may not be replaced com- 
pletely. 

Phlegmonous erysipelas is a more 
severe form of the complaint, the symp- 
toms of fever are more marked, and the 
color of the skin in the inflamed region 
is of a dark, dusky red, the swelling also 
being intense and accompanied with 
painful heat and burning in the part. 
In the course of a few days soft places 
appear indicating destruction or dis- 
organization of the cellular tissue and 
sloughing of the parts. 

In the form of Diffuse Cellulitis the 
cellular tissue beneath the skin and 
between the muscles is disorganized and 
thrown off in dirty looking shreds of 
dead matter and pus. This process of 
destruction may continue fora long time, 
until the patient is completely exhaust- 
ed, sometimes leaving the skin only con- 
nected with the deeper tissues by tendon- 
ous shreds and blood vessels. Both 
this variety and the Phlegmonous are 
now comparatively rare and when they 
occur indicate a constitutional state that 
has become enfeebled by sickness, inju- 
ries or excesses. In all the varieties the 
thermometer indicates a rise of sev- 
eral degrees in temperature, from 
102° to 107°. 

It should be remembered that- women 
in confinement are susceptible to erysi- 
pelatic attack, especially if puerperal 
fever is indicated, and the utmost clean- 
liness and precaution with regard to 
septic influences on the part of physician 
and nurse should be observed. 

Treatment.—It is important to reduce 
the fever and pain. Tepid fomenta- 
tions to the affected parts frequently 
changed are effective. Soft clothsshould 
be used for the purpose. The head 
should be kept cool by water applica- 
tions—while the feet are well protected 
against becoming at allcold. Let the 
stomach and bowels be regulated so that 
disturbances from that source shall not 
add to the local disorder. The diet 


should be simple and nourishing, as in 
other cases of zymotic fever, while 
cleanliness of the room, bed-clothing, 
and person of the patient should be en- 
forced ; the clothing that comesin con- 
tract with the patient should be scalded 
before being much handled. If a wound 
exists, the part about it should be kept 
scrupulously clean and the wounded 
member placed in a comfortable position. 
The various ointments, poultices, 
iodine, silver-nitrate, etc., are advised 
by some and condemned by other au- 
thorities; the tepid water applications, 
however, will be found most servicea- 
ble when promptly used. A few drops 
of opium tincture or of a solution of 
Hydrastis may be added to the water to 
allay itching, although in Simple erysi- 
pelas the water only will be sufficient. 
Patients suffering from erysipelas 
should be isolated; for while ordinary 
cases are not likely to impart contagion 
to healthy persons, the occasional occur- 
rence of an epidemic of the disease, and 
the susceptibility of some individuals to 
it, render this measure necessary. Only 
those having the care of a patient should 
be admitted to the sick-room, which 
should be dry, of moderate temperature, 
and well ventilated. H. 8. D. 
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A Sure TrapDeE.—It is upon the cer- 
tainty that, the appetite once fixed, it can 
never be broken, that those in the liquor- 
traffic build, and they have, in the very 
nature of the connection between the 
stomach and the mind, a very broad and 
wide corner-stone. They know that, with 
the liquor made in this day, all that is 
necessary for them to acquire a man’s 
estate is to get the habit fixed upon him, 
and they know, just as well, that to keep 
their trade good all that is necessary, 
when a customer dies, is to fasten the 
appetite upon a fresh boy. They quite 
understand that the boy will graduate 
into a spendthrift, and, finally, a thief 
and a nuisance, and that they will get 
everything he can beg, borrow, and 
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steal, but they take him just the same. 
So much beer will run through him be- 
fore he dies, and that beer he will man- 
age somehow to pay for. He will not 


pay his butcher, baker, or tailor, but he 

does manage to pay for his liquor and 

that is all the liquor-seller thinks of. 
PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 





POISONING 


~N a discussion of this topic by Dr. E. 

._ H. Bartley in the N. Y. Medical 
Journal, that writer points to the dan- 
gers that may lurk in one’s food, especi- 
ally that of the flesh sorts : 

Every now and again we meet with 
cases where some food has caused severe 
illness in a number of persons, char- 
acterized by vomiting, diarrhoea, burn- 
ing or colicky pain, great prostration of 
the vital powers, cold extremities, feeble, 
sometimes slow and sometimes rapid, 
pulse, and occasionally a scarlatina-like 
eruption, convulsions, or death. Occa- 
sionally, also, there is a metallic taste in 
the mouth, with partial paralysis of one 
or more of the extremities. In most 
cases the prominent symptoms are vom- 
iting, colicky pain, prostration, and diar- 
hoa. In certain cases the cause of the 
sickness may be an indiscretion or a pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasy of the person, while 
in others it is in some change in the food 
eaten. Among the indiscretions often 
leading to such sickness we may men- 
tion those most likely to occur. First 
and foremost, my observation has shown 
over-eating of one dish to be a common 
cause of such attacks. For example, a 
servant-girl, when questioned in relation 
to her sickness from eating ice-cream, 
said: *‘I know it was the cream, for I 
ate nothing else for dinner. I ate all I 
could, and then went out for the after- 
noon.” It was a very hot day and she 
got quite warm during the afternoon, 
was out in the sunshine a great deal, and 
returned home sick at evening. Who 
wonders at it? In another case a child 
ate six to eight ounces of taffy-candy in 
a half-hour, and was made sick. 

In other cases a meal has been made 


BY FOOD. 


upon a meat-pie, or, perhaps, a dish of 
chowder or salad, at eleven or twelve 
o'clock at night. A can of fruit or vege- 
tables is bought for a meal, and little or 
nothing else eaten. A greened pickle is 
eaten, at bed-time, by a child of six or 
seven, and a doctor’s bill, a suit for dam- 
ages, or a funeral is the result. 

The results are likely to be more severe 
if the dish is a very indigestible one, or if 
it is taken immediately before or after a 
period of great emotion, as of great joy, 
anger, or sorrow. Ihave met with such 
a case, where three members of one fam- 
ily ate an ordinary meal, consisting of 
bread and butter and cold boiled-beef 
immediately before attending the funeral 
of a relative. After returning from the 
funeral they were all taken sick, and 
vomited the meal undigested. Others 
who had eaten of the same articles were 
not affected. 

There are, however, cases of un- 
doubted poisoning due to changes in 
the food eaten. Thus, cucumbers and 
melons, when not fresh, are apt to bring 
on diarrhcea and vomiting. Tomatoes, 
bananas, and many green fruits have a 
similar tendency. Commencing decom- 
position in animal and vegetable food is 
liable to develop poisonous principles. 
Meat which has been kept until it is ten- 
der or high, and fish that has become 
tainted are apt to produce symptoms of 
poisoning. The results of study and 
experiment have conclusively shown 
that proteid substances, while undergo- 
ing spontaneous putrefactive changes 
under the influence of certain low or- 
ganisms, may develop alkaloidal poisons 
of the most virulent nature. The poisons 
formed by the decomposition of such 
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bodies as fibrin, albumen, gelatin, etc., 
vary with the decomposing body, the 
organisms causing the decomposition, 
the temperature, the conditions as to at- 
mospheric contact, and the time which 
the decomposition has consumed. Some 
products of the decomposition of proteid 
bodies are innocuous, while others are 
more or less poisonous ; among the lat- 
ter there are great variations of activity. 

In view of the extraordinary activity 
of these alkaloids we can easily under- 
stand why tainted meat or fish may pro- 
duce the violent attacks which we some- 
times see. This may explain why some 
persons can not eat eggs without being 
poisoned by them. Chlorine is so easily 
developed from the lecithin which the 
yelk contains, that some peculiar con- 
dition of the digestion probably develops 
this poison. 

In many cases thorough cooking, in 
my opinion, would prevent the food from 
doing any serious damage. In fact, I 
see no other explanation of the occur- 
ren~: of so few cases of poisoning from 
tainted meats. There are many families 
who make a practice of allowing their 
meats to become slightly decomposed be- 
fore cooking, and yet accidents are com- 
paratively rare—a fact which seems to 


+e 


show that cooking is a protection, and 
because it kills the organisms. In my 
experience but few cases of poisoning 
occur from recently and thoroughly 
cooked food. I have known whole fami- 
lies to be poisoned by a beef-stew, or by 
corned-beef which had been cooked for 
a number of days and then left in the 
same vessel. Meats protected from the 
free supply of air are more likely to be- 
come poisonous than those freely ex- 
posed. Meat-pies, imperfectly preserved 
canned foods, canned foods left in the 
can a few hours or over night after 
opening, meat-stews left in the pot or 
vessel in which they were cooked, are 
liable to cause poisonous symptoms. 

It is probable that the organisms are 
more active when cultivated with a lim- 
ited supply of air—a fact insisted upon 
by Pasteur in the case of certain patho- 
genic bacteria. Again, free exposure 
to air destroys some of the poisons by 
slow oxidation. All canned foods should 
be carefully examined before they are 
prepared for the table. A putrefactive 
or foreign odor, a decided change from 
the normal in color or taste, an appear- 
ance of decomposition, or an escape of 
gas on puncturing the can, should con- 
demn them. 


WOOLEN CLOTHING. 


N the last number of the Sanitarian 

the editor reviews scientific opinion 

on the properties of wool and its fitness 
for clothing. He says: 

Wool has long since been demonstra- 
ted to be a bad conductor of heat and a 
powerful absorber of moisture. Almost 
a hundred years ago (Phil. Trans. 1792) 
Count Rumford showed that a thermom- 
eter wrapped with cotton wool, and heat- 
ed by immersivn in boiling water, took 
1046 seconds to lose 135 degrees F. when 
plunged in a bath of melting ice ; while 
under the same circumstances when 
sheep’s wool was employed, 1118seconds 
elapsed before a like sinking of the ther- 


mometer took place, thus showing the 
greater conducting power of cotton, and 
consequently the superiority of wool for 
maintaining warmth. 

Pettenkofer, a few years ago (Zt. fur. 
Biol. band. i. p. 185). made a series of in- 
teresting experiments, demonstrating the 
hygroscopic power of wool compared 
with linen. He showed that linen not 
only absorbs much less water, but parts 
with it much more quickly. For exam- 
ple: Equal surfaces of linen and flannel 
being exposed to the air, after being plac- 
ed in equal conditions of absorption, the 
linen iost in 75 minutes 5.933 grammes, 
and the flannel only 4.858 grammes of 
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water. Subsequently the evaporation 
from the linen lessened, as was to be ex- 
pected, as it was becoming drier ; but 
that from the flannel continued to pass 
off moderately, showing the much more 
rapidly cooling effect of the linen. 

The porosity of clothing—that is, the 
facility with which air passes through 
it, is also a point of much importance ; 
and this, too, shows the great advantage 
of flannel clothing. By an equal pres- 
sure equivalent to a column of water 4,5 
centimetres high, an area of 1 centime- 
tre diameter forced air through as fol- 
lows: Through flannel, 10.41 litres ; 
lamb-skin, 6.07 ; linen, 6.03; wash-leather 
5.37 ; silk fabric,4.14 ; glove leather, .15. 
It thus appears that flannel, though the 
warmest fabric for clothing, is the most 
porous, and therefore the least liable to 
retain body odors. 

The most important element is the ex- 
traordinary degree of absorptivity of 
flannel, and this property it is which, 
above all others, gives flannel its superi- 
ority over all other fabrics as an article 
ofclothing. Perspiration, sensible or in- 
sensible, is at all times necessary to main- 
tain the equable temperature of the body ; 
but during exercise, when perspiration is 
active and to such a degree as, when the 
exercise ceases, to chill the body without 
the interposition of such clothing as 
will maintain due warmth despite the 
evaporation from the surface, woolen 
clothing demonstrates its superiority. 
Exposed to perspiration the moisture 
penetrates the wool fibres, distends and 
lies between them, insomuch that the 
amount of water absorbed and held by 
hygroscopic absorption into and be- 
tween the fibres may be more than equal 
to the weight of the wool. By absorb- 
ing the perspiration as fast as it is emit- 
ted, and, if unrestrained by impervious 
over-clothing, allowing it to pass off into 
the atmosphere almost as fast as it ac- 
cumulates, insensibly, the skin is kept 
dry, and an equable temperature of the 
body maintained, not only during the 
process of active perspiration, but sub- 


sequently, and by this means chill is 
prevented. On the other hand, if active 
exercise be taken in linen or cotton shirts, 
and perspiration be induced as in the 
former case, the moisture, instead of be- 
ing absorbed and allowed to pass off in- 
to the atmosphere, clings to and satur- 
ates the texture, which sticks to the skin, 
clogs the pores, and, on leaving off ex- 
ercise, so rapidly cools the surface by the 
loss of heat as to induce chill and dis- 
ease. Moreover, flannel acts asa gentle 
stimulus to the skin, and thereby exer- 
cises a highly beneficial influence in re- 
moving the scurf, keeping the pores open 
and clean, and promoting its healthy ac- 
tion.. These differences make it plain 
why woolen clothing is alike superior 
to other material in both cold and hot 
weather—it meets and modifies the ef- 
fects of the variable conditions of exer- 
cise and temperature. Flannels are now 
manufactured in all degrees of thickness 
and weight, and can therefore be chos- 
en with special reference to climate or 
occasion. The objections raised against 
the use of flannel are for the most part 
founded on ignorance of its advantages, 
prejudice, obstinacy, and bravado, which 
it is the object of this notice to correct. 
The disadvantage of flannel is due to the 
way in which it is ordinarily washed. 
By the use of boiling water, excess of 
soap, rubbing and wringing, the fibre be- 
comes smaller, harder, and less absorb- 
ent. To prevent such results flannels 
should be dipped only in warm—never 
hot—soap-suds and surged about for a 
few moments, and then rinsed in two or 
three warm waters till the soap, with the 
dirt, is entirely removed; and then, 
without any rubbing or wringing what- 
ever, hung upto dry 


THE CONTAGION OF CONSUMPTION.— 
It is now pretty well established that the 
poison of pulmonary consumption may 
be communicated like that of the ordi- 
nary diseases. 

Lawson Tait, F.R.C.S., of Birming- 
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ham, England, reports an interesting 
case: ‘‘About three years ago there 
came to mea pretty, flaxen-haired, blue- 
eyed girl of about eighteen, whose face 
alone it was enough to look at to desig- 
nate pulmonary consumption. She told 
me her mother had died of it, and so had 
one brother. As is the wont of woman 
in affliction, she brought a friend with 
her to help her through the ordeal of a 
visit, a perfect contrast to herself, tall, 
stout and strong, the very picture of 
health, a handsome Irish brunette, born 
near Sligo. The two worked together 
at one of our Yorkshire wool mills, and 
it would seem as if the strong contrast 
there was between them had caused their 
close friendship. They lodged together, 
and until their visit to me had slept to- 
gether. As is mycustom, I at once in- 
sisted on the patient having a room to 
herself, and, after my injunction, this 
rule was strictly carried out. I need not 
detail the case of the first girl. Suffice 


it is to say that she passed through sev- 


eral attacks of softening, during each of 
which she was attended carefully, but 
not closely, by her friend, and after 
these attacks she recovered completely, 


married, and is now the mother of two 
children. Her devoted friend had a dif- 
ferent and a sadder fate ; for, only five 
weeks after her first visit to me in the 
capacity of companion to my patient, 
she herself came with the dyspeptic 
symptoms which usher in the first stage 
of phthisis. During the time she was 
nursing her friend, the physical signs of 
incipient consumption were manifested, 
and, despite all my endeavors, it ran an 
almost unchecked course in less than 
chree months. * * The former, whose 
fate I had regarded as decided, re- 
covered ; the latter, who really sacri- 
ficed herself for her friend, died. * * 
Her father, mother and several brothers. 
and sisters were all alive and strong. 
She had a grandfather and two grand- 
mothers alive, and no instance had oc- 
curred in the family of death from chest 
disease or any of the usually allied affec- 
tions, nor in her own case was there any 
point which could be indicated as a 
likely explanation for the phthisis. The 
whole evidence, negative certainly, but 
none the less valuable on that account, 
pointed to the conclusion that it was a 
case of phthisis derived from contagion.” 





A RECEIPT FOR COLD FEIPT. 


For nothing at all we will give a receipt 
For pleasantly warming in winter your feipt. 


First see that the shoes or the boots you 
may wear 

Are polished each morning with scrupulous 
cear. 


This reason is founded on science, you 
know, 

And will, if it’s followed, relieve you of 
wow. 


Don’t purchase a tight-fitting boot or a shoe, 
But get a size larger or, better, get toe. 


Be sure they are stout ones and perfectly 
whole, 

Made low in the heel, thick and broad in the 
wsole. 


Then oiling them, go without rubbers, 
which sweat, 

And make your feet tender through coldness. 
and weat. 


Some folks cotton stockings prefer, but they 
should 

Wear socks made of woolen as those are 
more gould. 


For feet, like your face which in winter is 
bare, 

Grow tough when exposed to the frost in 
the are 


No chilblains will itch you or give you an 
ache 

If, when it is bed-time, iced water you'll 
tache 
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And plunge your feet in it—then rub ’em 
with might 

Until they grow scarlet and — probably 
wight. 


Now toast ’em awhile by the grate, and, I 
guess 

You'll find this receipt for cold feipt a 
succuess. 


N. B. 
Some husbands, who think they’re as sharp 
as a knife 
Will warm their cold feet on a poor, sleepy 
kwife. 


That’s cold-blooded murder for which 
women wise 
Should get a divorce from such martial tise. 
JENNIE KERR. 


a> 





RELATIONS OF SANITARY SCIENCE TO THE PROFESSION.* 


HILE the success of this science 
depends mainly upon physi- 

cians, there is a wide difference in 
the interest which they take in it, 
as well as the sacrifices which they 
are willing to make for it. Let us in- 


quire who, and how many, of our 
physicians have been actively engaged 
in this reformatory work ? The number, 
compared with the whole profession, is 
not large—in fact, is very small. Those 
engaged in this work are widely scatter- 


ed both in city and country, and are 
generally active with the pen and tongue, 
so that they seem more numerous than 
they really are. There are, it is true, 
great numbers in the medical profession 
who are kindly disposed to sanitary re- 
form, and speak highly of it in their 
practice, but, at the same time, are un- 
willing to make much sacrifice to ad- 
vance its interest. 

Unlike many other reforms and good 
works, there isa direct antagonism be- 
tween the interests of this profession and 
sanitation. The support of this profes- 
sion depends mainly on the cure of dis- 
ease, not its prevention. Every step in 
this reform diminishes more or less pro- 
fessional income. There is no trade or 
speculation in this reform. When a 
person has spent years in study, and 
made large investments to secure a live- 
lihood, how can we expect he will sacri- 
fice these interests? There is probably 


* From a paper by Dr. Nathan Allen, read at 
the meeting of the American Health Association, 
at Toronto, Oct. 5, 1885. 


no class of men, engaged in professional 
or other kinds of business, to whom ap- 
peals of so complex and antagonistic 
a character are made for services. The 
success depends much upon the educa- 
tion and the moral training of parties. 
On the one side stands out the highest 
welfare of the individual and society in 
respect to health, while onthe other side 
the physician is tempted to make his own 
interests paramount to all others. 

Let us fora moment consider his posi- 
tion. In choosing this profession, the 
pecuniary considerations were undoubt- 
edly most powerful; and, then, in his 
early preparations and through his 
whole course of study, compensation 
for professional services has been con- 
stantly kept in mind. The whole drift 
of medical study, and teaching by sick- 
ness or from books, has express refer— 
ence to the treatment and cure of dis- 
ease, not, as we may say, its preven- 
tion. _ Add to this the most implicit faith 
that all classes generally have in drugs, 
together with the crowded state*of the 
profession, it will be seen that the phy- 
sician is virtually constrained to have 
an eye constantly on his business. It is 
true that in medical studies, lectures 
and books, a great deal is said about the 
charitable aspects of the profession, and 
that it is always expected to give a large 
amount of service to the poor. 

It is just to state here that the claims 
of the sick poor have been most liberal- 
ly responded to by physicians, and that 
no other profession or class of men do 
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so much for the poor as the medical 
profession. But this work of charity has 
its equivalents ;—it secures to the phy- 
sician a stronger hold in the affection 
and confidence of the people, and, in 
different ways tends to increase his 
business. But to engage actively in 
means to prevent disease, not simply in 
one instance, butin case of great num- 
bers, this is very different—it cuts off 
directly the support of the physician. 
Such action is based upon a love of 
humanity—of philanthropy—a _ higher 
range of motive than that of giving 
services to the sick poor. It appeals to 
the very highest class of motives—not 
simply to save expense and relieve suf- 
fering, or improve health and prolong 
life, but to elevate mankind and in- 
crease, physically, mentally and ‘moral- 
ly, the sum of human happiness. Such 
are the legitimate fruits of sanitary 
science. 

Considering the powerful pecuniary 
interests of the profession, and the dis- 
interested motives requisite to engage 
in sanitation-work, it is rather surpris- 
ing that so many members of the pro- 
fession have from time to time engaged 
heartily in advancing sanitary science. 
The main object must have been the 
promotion of health, the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, and the enlighten- 
ment of mankind generally in respect 
to the laws of health and life. In some 
few instances it might have been 
prompted by pecuniary considerations 
—the individual holding some official 
position, or seeking one. But these are 
exceptional cases. Our state and mu- 
nicipal authorities have made such 
small appropriations for public health 
that the salaries offered to medical men 
are not numerous or large enough to 
be very attractive. In this respect Great 
Britain is far ahead of us. The pro- 
motion of the public health has become 
there a part of her government machin- 
ery. The whole kingdom is divided 
into some fifteen hundred districts, over 
each of which a medical officer of health 


is appointed, with salary graded accord- 
ing to the services rendered. 

Besides this provision, and showing 
the interest of the government in sani- 
tary matters, there are over one thou. 
sand inspectors of nuisance appointed, 
in charge of as many districts. This in- 
spection proves of great advantage, not 
only directly in preventing disease, but 
by dispersing information among the 
people they become helpers in the work. 
The medical appointments in Great Brit- 
ain are made on the ground of special 
training and qualifications for this kind 
of work, and the same persons are con- 
tinued in office for years. Thusthere is 
a wide difference between the interest in 
sanitary science in Great Britain and in 
the United States. In the former the 
Science receives a powerful support from 
the government, and a large amount of 
means is annually distributed among its 
advocates. Besides, there is on the part 
of the people more general intelligence 
on the subject—a higher appreciation 
of the benefits of the science, and a 
more ready disposition to co-operate in 
carrying on the reform. Though the 
science has been making advances in 
these respects in the United States, there 
is much room for improvement. Our 
national government is not doing what 
it ought for public health ; neither are 
the state of municipal authorities mak- 
ing the appropriations for it which they 
should. 

Most of the contributions to sanitary 
science here have been voluntary. This 
reform has been carried forward by 
men heartily interested in the work— 
very few seeking or expecting any re- 
muneration. The reward for such ser- 
vices does not consist in dollars and 
cents, nor in the plaudits of the mullti- 
tude, but in ‘‘the consciousness of duty 
done and noble deeds performed.” A 
distinguished medical writer lately made 
this remark: ‘‘The most important 
work that sanitarians are doing at the 
present day is sowing seed which in 
time will yield abundant harvest.” And 
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never in the history of medicine was 
there such a combination of circumstan- 
ces so favorable to improvement in the 
practice of medicine. Never before has 
there been such earnest inquiry made 
on the part of the profession to ascertain 
the true causes of disease. It has been 
found in the moral world, that in order 


~~ 


to eradicate great evils, their primary 
causes must be first removed. So in the 
prevention of disease, the same course 
must be taken. This accords with the 
teachings of sanitary science. Leading 
members of the medical profession have 
here been doing noble work that must 
have excellent results. 





a 


A DANGEROUS DRUG. 


ITH the hope of influencing your 
medical readers not to interfere 

with nature’s processes, except where 
there are plain indications for so doing, 
I would call their attention to a paper 
on the administration of ergot in labor 
prepared by Dr. Goodman, of Louisville, 
Ky., and read at the meeting of the 
American Gynzcological Society, at 
Baltimore in September, 1886. The paper 
took ground in opposition to the general 
custom, which seems to have prevailed 
throughout the country for some years 
past, of giving ergot in cases of labor at 
the beginning of or after the third stage; 
and claimed that the theory of its action 
was false, and that its effects, instead of 
being beneficial, were injurious. While 
there were distinguished physicians pres- 
ent who disagreed with the author of the 
paper, and spoke rather in defence of 
ergot, yet they advised its use with more 
reservation than formerly, and much 
of what was said in its favor referred to 
the use of the drug on special occasions, 
and did not pertain properly to the sub- 
ject under discussion, namely, the evil 
arising from its indiscriminate adminis- 
tration. Dr. Reamy, President of the 
Society, said that ergot, in creating tonic 
contraction of the unstripped muscular 
fibres of the uterus produced a form of 
contraction different from what existed 
in the normal state after labor, interfered 
with the natural. circulation in the 
organ, and thus tended to produce an 
effect opposite to what was sought by 
its administration, namely, prevention 
of hemorrhage, blood poisoning, and 


subinvolution. He went so far as tosay 
that he was convinced that the adminis- 
tration of ergot in labor was doing more 
harm for women than any other one 
thing. 

These are significant statements, com- 
ing from the source they do, and will go 
far, it is hoped, toward teaching the pre- 
suming man, who has acquired a little 
book-learning and obtained the title of 
M. D., that to interfere in all cases of 
any natural process will surely result in 
harm rather than in good. One of the 
evil effects of the administration of er- 
got toward the end of the second stage 
of a natural labor, not mentioned in the 
discussion, is that, by the unnatural con- 
traction which the drug produces it 
hastily expels the placenta, perhaps 
leaving a portion of it behind, and dis- 
abling the womb, because of exhaustion 
after its unnatural state of contraction, 
from expelling such remains together 
with blood clots, and thus setting up 
septicemia. Even should its adminis- 
tration be delayed until after the expul- 
sion of the placenta a portion of that or- 
gan might remain undetected by the ex- 
perienced practitioner, and the drug hav- 
ing the effect of producing such unnat- 
ural uterine contractions would cause 
the retention rather than the expulsion 
of the foreign body. Sucha case we 
have seen ; and when one’s wife, and the 
mother of his children has thus been af- 
fected and snatched only from the brink 
of death, he can speak feelingly against 
meddling with natural processes. 

R. 
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HEALTH PAPERS—NO. 1. 


“TDEOPLE are sick — here — there— 
every where. Few, if any, enjoy 
uninterrupted good health. Meet a 
friend and ask ‘‘ How is your health ?— 
Is your family well ?”’ *‘ Very well, thank 
you,” is the conventional reply. Spend 
an hour in conversation and you listen 
to a sad story of aches and pains. Is 
your friend well ?—Is his family well ? 
A lady, robust in appearance, came 
before the faculty of a popular sanitar- 
ium for professional examination. She 
wanted it clearly understood that she 
was not sick. Indeed, she was in per- 
fect health. She always had been so. 
But for a few years past—and now es- 
pecially for the last winter-she had been 
troubled with rheumatism. At times she 
was hardly able to get about. This, how- 
ever, did not affect her general health, 
which, as she said at first, was ‘‘ perfectly 
good.” Further inquiry revealed the fact 
that she was suffering from serious de- 


rangement of the digestive organs, of the 
organs of secretion and excretion, 
of the circulatory and of the nervous 


systems. Indeed she was quite an inva- 
lid and needed thorough reconstruction. 
If this was an extreme case the world is 
full of similar ones, in kind if not in de- 
gree. Disease isthe rule Health is the 
rare exception. Almost one hundred 
thousand physicians and a great army of 
nostrum makers and venders, apotheca- 
ries and chemists live, and many of 
them grow rich, in our own land, by the 
medication of the sick. Much the same 
state of things may be found in all civ- 
ilized lands. 

Many eminent men in the profes- 
sion, witnessing the unsatisfactery re- 
sults of their work, have been constrain- 
ed to admit that their faith in drugs has 
steadily declined from the beginning. 
Not a few have been driven tothe aban- 
donment of their use entirely. Yet the 
masses cling with desperation to the 
drugs. Few ever stop to inquire into 
the correctness or incorrectness of the 


theory of curing disease by the aid of dis- 
ease-producing agencies. The boastful 
assumption that it is sustained by the 
experience of many centuries is sup- 
posed to be a triumphant vindication 
of it. 

Why is itso? Wrong premises lead 
to wrong conclusions. A correct prac- 
tice is never based on a false and irra- 
tional theory. An untrustworthy phil- 
osophy of health and disease can not be 
a basis for safe and reliable methods of 
treating the sick. And just here a very 
prevalent popular error rests. Consider 
fora moment. Healthisnormal. Dis- 
ease is abnormal. Health is the harmo- 
nious play of all the organs of the physi- 
cal, all the faculties of the intellectual, all 
the emotions of the spiritual elements of 
our delicate and wonderfully complicated 
triple nature. Disease is the inharmo- 
nious play of the same organs, faculties 
and emotions, or of any part of them. 
These harmonious or inharmonious 
manifestations are not spontaneous or 
causeless. They are definitely related 
to, and always dependent upon, known 
or unknown causes. It is the province 
of the true physician to trace out these 
causes, to study their indieations and to 
guide the patient to health by removing 
all disturbing influences, if within his 
power, and by supplying the conditions 
essential to this end. These things being 
faithfully attended to nothing more is 
needed butto wait for results. Vital 
force—that mysterious life principle 
breathed into man at his creation—is the 
only agency that can carry on vital ac- 
tion in health or disease. If all things 
are favorable it will restore the equilib- 
rium of the organic functions without 
the intervention of factitious agencies 
or appliances. It may be relied upon to 
do, without jar-or discord, what the 
most potent drugs in the hands of any 
physician, however skilful he may be, 
can never do. 

J. 8. GALLOWAY. M. D. 
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Electricity as a Light and Mo. 
tor.—The recent passage of the yacht Volta, 
propelled by electricity, from Dover to 
Calais and back has awakened a great deal 
of discussion and remark about the practi- 
cal success of electricity as a lighting or 
propeliing agent. Exactly why this voyage 
should have caused so much excitement we 
do not know, because already many electric 
launches are in use, and quite a number of 
railways are run by electric motors. The 
sole object of the Volta’s voyage was to test 
the practicability of storage batteries as a 
source of power on a long water trip. In 
this particular the experiment was a suc- 
cess. But, so far as we know the electric 
motor has not for ships or cars, by which 
we mean heavy work, gone in any business 
meaning much beyond the toy period, that 
is, the motor will move cars and ships in an 
experimental way, but not in a commercial 
sense. The same difficulty seems to be found 
here as in the Ericsson hot-air motor. That 
motor proved in every respect admirable 
where small power was needed, as in print- 
ing offices and the like, but when Ericsson 
put it into his sea-going vessel of large size 
it was not a business success. So also in 
lighting we do think the public has not be- 
come really convinced that the electric light 
is cheaper or better than gas. It is com- 
monly remarked that the combustion of 
coal to run an electric light dynamo is more 
costly than the burning of coal to produce 
illuminating gas. Besides, it is an obvious 
fact that the electrical burner and its con- 
necting wires have not got beyond the cru- 
dest and most unsightly forms.—Zachange. 


What Poor Land May be Made 
te Do.—An exchange relates: Some years 
since a prominent gentleman purchased a 
little farm at Atlanta, Ga. It was very poor, 
but he established a herd of Jerseys and car- 
tied on the dairy business, practicing soil- 
ing, using lucerne, orchard grass, prickly 
comfrey and oats. At the end of five years 
a committee was appointed to visit the farm 
and report on the crops by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture of Georgia. This was accord- 
ingly done and a report made, from which 
are gathered the following facts : 

First, a plot of orchard grass was visited 
and the grass cut from 100 square feet of 


surface of average quality and the produce 
weighed 96 pounds, or at the rate of 41,817 
pounds. per acre. After being thoroughly 
dried the weight was 21 pounds; 9147.6 
pounds per acre—4.57 tons. _ Next a plot of 
oats was visited. These were sown in drills 
18 inches apart, and from 451 square feet 
813 pounds, or 30,204 pounds per acre, in 
the green state, were cut. On being dried 
the weight was 101 pounds, or 9746.5 pounds 
—4.87 tons—-peracre. Ina field of lucerne, 
which was a little over-ripe, from 300 square 
feet was cut 95 pounds, or 13,794 per acre. 
When dried this weighed 30 pounds, or 4356 
pounds—2.17 tons—per acre. 

The committee found that the average of 
green crops would be 14 tons per acre, or 
8.87 tons of dry fodder. When it is consid- 
ered that at the start the land was very 
poor and had been in use only about five 
years, this shows what can be done in the 
way of incref&sed productiveness. It is pro- 
bable that very few farms average even two 
tons of dry forage per acre of the surface 
cut over. The gentleman referred to has 
ro patience with the talk of a poor country, 
exhausted soil, etc. He says: ‘‘ The fault 
is not with the soil. The earth is more gen- 
erous than man. Let the agricultural inter- 
est lift up its head. Let farmers take pride 
in this, the noblest of pursuits, instead of 
regarding it as inferior to other vocations, 
and our prosperity will be boundless.” 


Furniture Polish.—Melt three or 
four pieces of sandarac, each of the size of a 
walnut, add one pint of boiled oil, and boil 
together one hour. While cooling, add one 
drachm of Venice turpentine, and if too 
thick, a little oil of turpentine also. Apply 
this all over the furniture, and, after some 
hours, rub it off; rub the furniture often, 
without applying fresh varnish, except 
about once in two months. The Scientific- 
American, which gives us this formula, says 
water does not injure this polish, and any 
stain or scratch may be again covered, which 
can not be done with French polish. 


A Japanese Way of Advertising 
Books.—A_ bookseller in Tokio, Japan, 
says the Hvening Post, desiring to sell his 
wares, thus advertised them in the news- 
papers: ‘‘ The advantages of our establish- 
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ment—1, prices cheap as a lottery; 2, books 
elegant asa singing girl; 3, print clear as 
crystal; 4, paper tough as elephant’s hide; 
5, customers treated as politely as by the 
rival steamship companies; 6, articles as 
plentiful as inalibrary ; 7, goods dispatched 
as expeditiously as a cannon ball; 8, parcels 
done up with as much care as that bestowed 
on her husband by a loving wife ; 9, all de- 
fects, such as dissipation and idleness, will 
be cured in young people paying us fre- 
quent visits, and they will become solid 
men; 10, the other advantages we offer are 
too many for language to express.” 


Afloat in a Crater.—Captain C. E. 
Dutton, of the U. 8. Geological Survey, has 
been recently engaged in making a study 
of Crater Lake, in Oregon, and the latest 
advices received from him show that he has 
discovered, probably, the deepest body of 
fresh water in the country. Leaving Ash- 
land, Oregon, onthe 7th of July, his party, 
escorted by ten soldiers, provided through 
the courtesy of the General, commanding 
the military department of «he Columbia, 
reached the brink of the wall of the lake on 
the 13th, having brought with them boats 


so mounted on the running gear of wagons 
as to bear transportation over a hundred 
miles of mountain road without injury. The 
boats bore the transportation without strain 
or damage, and preparations were at once 
begun for lowering them 900 feet to the 


water. The steepness of the wall was very 
great, being at the place selected about 41 
degrees, or 42 degrees, and the descent part- 
ly over talus covered above with snow, 
and rocky, broken ledgeslowerdown. The 
boats entercd the water quite unharmed. 
The process of sheathing them, rigging the 
tackle, and lowering them occupied four 
days. Acouple of days were oceupied in 
making journeys around the walls of the 
lake by boat—the only possible way—and 
in examining the rocks and structures of 
the wall in its various parts. Next followed 
a series of soundings. The depth of the 
lake considerably exceeded the captain’s 
anticipations, though the absence of any- 
thing like a talus near the water line already 
indicated deep water around the entire 
shore. The depths range from 8538 feet to 
1,996 feet, so far as the soundings show, 
and it is quite possible and probable that 
depths both greater and shallower may be 
found. The average depth is about 1,940 


feet. The descent from the water's edge is 
precipitous ; at 400 or 500 yards from shore, 
depths of 1,500 to 1,800 feet are found all 
around the margin. The greatest depths 
will probably exceed 2,000 feet, for it is not 
probable that the lowest point has been 
touched. The soundings already made in- 
dicate it as being the deepest body of fresh 
water in the country—Science. 


The Academy of Anthropology. 
—At the December meeting of this institu- 
tion an account of an authentic wolf-man 
was presented by the secretary from corres. 
pondence that he had, personally, with a mis- 
sionary in Northern India. This wolf-man 
had been captured while running in the jun- 
gle on all-fours and living as a wild animal. 
The paper of the evening was presented by 
Dr. Crothers, of Hartford, Connecticut, and 
was a description of the phenomena of in- 
ebriety in relation to insanity, clearly defin- 
ing the tendency of the habitual use of alco- 
holics toward permanent mental disorder. 
‘** No man,” said the lecturer, *‘ can use in- 
toxicating liquors in excess or occasionally 
without their affecting his intellect. The 
difference between the heavy drinker and 
the moderate is only one of degree ; you no- 
tice in both, defects of memory, and increas- 
ing difficulty in recollecting dates and 
events. A drinking man will often forget 
entirely what he is doing at certain times, 
and act like a man in atrance state. I have 
known an instance of a drinking conductor 
who collected tickets while in this condi- 
tion, and afterward did not know anything 
about it. Another class of men will do 
what they had thought of before they got 
into the trance state. There are recorded 
instances of men going to Europe and find- 
ing themselves in Liverpool before they re- 
alized what they had done. Many while in 
this condition of partial insanity will pur- 
chase things that they are unable to pay for, 
and so run into debt. One wealthy individ- 
ual, whom I know, gave $50,000 to a mis- 
sionary cause without at all knowing what 
he was doing. Another class, and by far 
the most dangerous of all, consists of those 
who commit the worst crimes while in 4 
state of inebriety. The power to judge be- 
tween good and evil at this time seems to 
be entirely obliterated from their minds, and 
they run riot in murder and bloodshed. 
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They suffer from a palsy of the moral furces, 
and are therefore during the time maniacs 
of the worst kind The fast habits and 
nerve-destroying conditions of our modern 
civilization are constantly forcing men and 
women into the borderland of insanity, and 
it will never be otherwise until men realize 
that the brain and the nerves are the most 
sensitive parts of the body, and can not be 
abused, and that this world is controlled by 
laws of cause and effect, and that they can 
not use alcohol without suffering for it.” 

In the course of the exercise Dr. L. M. 
Halbrook delivered a graceful address to 
the recently appointed professors of the 
Academy, Drs. E. P. Thwing, H. 8. Dray- 
ton, and Professor N. Sizer, investing them 
with the Academic gown. Dr. Edson, of 
Brooklyn, commented in an interesting man- 
ner on the paper of the evening, and illus- 
trated the tendencies of the forcing methods 
of modern education in enfeebling the nerve 
organism of the young. 

Dancing Cranes.—aA writer’to the 
Chicago Advance thus describes a unique 
incident: The last time I went hunting I 
witnessed a scene which I had often heard 
of but never seen. It was the dance of the 
sand-hill crane. My companion was a well- 
known hunter, and though he is a physician 
finds much time—he lives in Northern Iowa 
—to study the waysand haunts of wild fowl. 
“Now,” said he, ‘‘I will show you within 
an hour the famous dance of the sand-hill 
cranes.” Weswept over the prairie in a 
way which I shall never forget ; the two 
ponies seeming to enjoy the out-door sport. 
At last we came in sight of a crowd whose 
noise had saluted our ears for an hour. They 
were on a slope which came down near to a 
lake. All at once two stepped out from the 
crowd, faced each other, and began clap- 
ping their wings, jumping up and down as 
Indians do fora war-dance. All this time 
they were uttering cries which boys would 
understand very soon to be cries of merri- 
ment. Their companions greeted them 
With shouts of seeming laughter, and the one 
jumping highest and longest was acknow- 
ledge champion of the day. When these 
two became exhausted, two others went 
through the same performance. We watched 
them for about an hour. 


Late Railroad Statistics.—The 
total mileage of the World is 290 000 miles. 


Ten out of every million people carried in 
Europe are killed or injured, and 41 out of 
the same number in the United States. 

The train that makes the fastest time in 
the worid is known as the ** Flying Dutch- 
man.” * It runs from London to Bristol, 118} 
miles, without a stop in two hours ; an aver- 
age of 594 miles per hour. The train be- 
tween Paddington and Swindon ranks sec-~ 
ond, running 77 miles at the rate of 53} 
miles per hour. One train in Germany, that. 
between Berlin and Hanover, averages 51 
miles an hour for a distance of 152 miles. 

One train on the Canada and Pacific, from 
Cotancau to Ottawa, averages 50 miles fora. 
short run of 78 miles. 

On the Pennsylvania road the fastest 
time in the United States is made by the 
‘* Limited,” in its run from Jersey City to 
Philadelphia, 90 miles, which it makes in a 
little less than 2 hours, an average of 48 3-10, 
miles per hour. 

The fast train from Boston to Providence 
makes the run of 44 miles without stop in 
just 1 hour. 

The ** Limited,” from New York to Chic-~ 
ago for 25 hours averages 364 miles. 

For every 100 miles of railroad in the 
United States there are about twenty-five 
miles of double track, sidings, etc., 19 loco- 
motives, 621 freight cars, 5 baggage and mail, 
and 13 passenger cars. 

The total number of passengers transport- 
ed in 1885, by railways in the United States, 
was 312.686,641. 

Considering that each person was trans- 
ported an average distance of 23 miles, the 
entire movement upon all the railroads was. 
equivalent to 8,541,309,674 persons moved. 
one mile. 

In the matter of passenger transportation 
Massachusetts takes the lead with 53,900,- 
887 ; Pennsylvania comes next, then New 
York, Illinois, New Jersey and Ohio. 

In tonnage of freight transported during 
the same time, Pennsylvania leads with 
105,507,916 tons, which is a little more than 
one-fourth the total tonnage moved in the 
United States. New York follows, after 
which comes Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey and 
Indiana. 

The total tonnage moved in the United 
States, was 400,453,439. 


Inhabitants of Other Worlds. 
—The Popular Science News presents in a 
late issue an article bearing on this subject, 
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in which it sets forth one reason why such 
bodies as the moon, Jupiter and Saturn 
could not be inhabited by beings of the 
same physical constitution as mankind, even 
supposing that other conditions governing 
existence there should be favorable, which 
is not the case. The argument in question 
depends on the action of gravitation at the 
surface of these several bodies. Thus, at 
the moon’s surface, the force of attraction 
being very much less than at the earth’s 
surface, a being constituted like man, and 
endowed with the same muscular energy, 
could leap to astonishing distances, clearing 
for example a three-story brick house with 
the same ease that he would clear a post 
and rail fence on the eaith ; the elephant 
would become as light-footed as the deer; 
a stone thrown from the hand of a thought- 
less boy might fall in an adjoining county 
before accomplishing its mission of des- 


truction ; armies could engage each other in 
battle at great distances apart ; and all kinds 
of labor would be greatly lightened by rea- 
son of the diminished weight of tools and 
materials. . 

While this state of things might not render 
human life, endowed as we have it on earth, 
impossible on the moon, the opposite state 
of things which would prevail on Jupiter 
and Saturn would certainly render life, in 
reality, a burden. The masses of Jupiter 
and Saturn being so much greater than that 
of the earth, the correspondingly greater at- 
tractions, which they would exert, would 
so impede locomotion that unless endowed 
with enormously greater muscular power 
than he is gifted with on the earth, 
man would only be able to crawl along as 
though his feet were weighted with lead, 
while the larger animals in all probability 
would be crushed by their own weight. 
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1887. 

ALL hail to the New Year. 
subscribers, and well wishes, for all who 
love the good and would have the world 
advance in knowledge of the true and 


For our 


in hostility to the false, for the unhappy 
and unfortunate, for all mankind, in- 
deed, we wish abundant happiness and 
prosperity in the year now opening. 
Let us, friends, resolve to look less at 
our feet and more at the stars. 


CULTURE AND HAPPINESS. 

WE GAN not persuade ourselves that 
culture has the effect of rendering a per- 
son discontented with life and unhappy, 
although many writers of high reputa- 
tion have put forth such a doctrine. It 
is sad to reflect on the bitterness that 
characterizes fhe thought of Schopen- 
hauer, who asserts that the more cul- 
tured a man is the more sensitive he be- 
comes to physical discomfort or mental 
excitement. In other words, he is a 
mere delicate machine and easily jarred 
and deranged by the disturbing condi- 
tions that surround him. The late al- 
lusion of Ruskin to himself would ap- 
pear to confirm the cynical German. 
He wrote a few months ago in this vein : 
‘“‘ Life is really too disgustingly short ; 
one has only got one’s materials together 
by the time one can no more use them. 
But let me say, once for all, in closing 
this fragment of work old and new, that 
I beg my friends very earnestly never to 
mind paragraphs about me in the public 
papers. My illnesses, so-called, are only 
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brought on by vexation or worry (for 
which said friends are often themselves 
in no small degree answerable), and 
leave me, after a few weeks of wander- 
ing thoughts, much the same as I was 
before, only a little sadder and wiser |— 
probably, if I am spared till I am 70, I 
‘shall be as sad and wise as I ever wish 
to be, and will try to keep so to the end.” 
We regard such language as indicative 
of an unbalanced nervous condition 
rather than the expression of the cul- 
tured mind that the world recognizes in 
John Ruskin. It is the expression of a 
weak and broken body, that no longer 
sustains the bold, aspiring spirit of the 
It is the reluctant ac- 


great art critic. 
knowledgement of declining power, and 
a protest aguinst the ordinance of nature 


with respect to human function. Of 
Schopenhauer, whose life in youth and 
age was a course of irregularity and 
eccentricity, it is but reasonable to say 
that his pessimistic views are the natural 
outcome of the confused and inharmo- 
nious experiences that were his. Mo- 
rose, arbitrary and irritable in disposition 
he could not be taken as an example of 
even, harmonious, mental development 
—but woulda be pointed to rather by the 
moralist as an example of the psycholo- 
gical effects to be expected in one who 
has disregarded the laws of his nature 
on both the physical and mental side. 


Our understanding of culture is that 


gradual, systematic evolution of the self- 
hood that preserves the balance of the 
mental and physical organisms, enlarges 
the faculties of the mind, renders the 
vision clearer with regard to the nature 
of our relation with the world, gives us 
a better command of our powers and a 


better adaptation to the circumstances 
that belong to our sphere of‘action. Cul- 
ture in our meaning is an expansion of 
the capabilities of thinking and acting, a 
higher appreciation of the beautiful and 
true in nature and human life, a deeper 
understanding of the sympathies and 
reciprocities that exist among men, a 
larger grasp of the purpose of human 
aspiration and effort, as evidenced in 
civilization, and greater capacity to en- 
joy what is good and pure in the char- 
acter and work of society and individuals. 

That is not culture that produces but 
a one-sided habit of looking at things, 
and neglects the development of the 
body ; such training may be expected to 
increase one’s sensibility to the irregular 
and uncomfortable, and render him irri- 
table, gloomy and peevish, but the har- 
monious growth of true culture enables 
one to bear the trials and inflictions of 
his sphere with calmness, and to discern 
a hundred pleasant compensations with- 
in his reach for the ills he must suffer. 
DENTISTRY AND MEDIVLINE WITH 

CERTAIN PERSONAL ALLUSIONS. 
THE leading dentists of the country 





are discussing with much warmth a pro- 
position lately made to them to forma 
section of the International Medical Con- 
gress that will meet in Washington next 
September. Several of these gentlemen 
are opposed to it on the ground that 
dentistry is a profession by itself, and to 
associate with the doctors of medicine, in 
the manner proposed, would be to ac- 
knowledge their art but a branch of the 
medical profession. Among those who 
urge this view is Dr. Norman W. Kings- 
ley, whose prominence in his calling is 
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evident from the fact that he is President 
of the Dental Society of the State of 
New York. 

According to a report lately published 
in the Tribune, Dr. Kingsley stated at a 
meeting of dentists that their vocation 
was not to be regarded as a specialty of 
medicine, and derived no character or 
dignity that was particularly desirable 
from such an idea. It was a profession, 
for one reason, because it was a voca- 
tion of beneficence, and also because its 
mastery as a science or art involved a 
considerable knowledge of many other 
sciences, and its resources in an equal 
degree were nearly all the arts. In the 
daily practice of dentistry could be found 


anatomists, physiologists, pathologists, 


histologists, biologists, microscopists, 
chemists, botanists, geologists and metal- 
lurgists. Dentistry was not a mechani- 
cal trade, because the dentist was not the 
servile imitator of a pattern, but he was 
constantly called upon to apply estab- 
lished principles to entirely new condi- 
tions ; his judgment and inventive fac- 
ulties must be in active exercise. Yet 
that which removed it farther than all 
else combined from medicine was its 
mechanical methods; its corner-stone 
and foundation were mechanics applied 
by a knowledge of the various sciences ; 
yet it required natural faculties and ac- 
quirements entirely distinct from those 
in the practice of medicine. 

As an indication of what dentistry 
embraced Dr. Kingsley said, that if all 


the workers in woods, metals and clays ; 
moulders, porcelain workers and decora- 


tors, painters and sculptors ‘‘ were sud- 
denly and simultaneously destroyed, 
those arts would not be lost; for in the 


ranks of the dentists could be found ex- 
perts in every one of them ; and if in the 
same grand cetastrophe all the scientists 
of certain classes were cut off, the same 
sciences could be fully taught by den- 
tists.” He was not in favor of the idea 
that dental students should study medi- 
cine first ; he would have dental schools 
wholly distinct from medicine, and have 
dentists study medicine, if they wished, 
after they had become dentists. 

This pronouncement by Dr. Kingsley 
coming to us through the columns of a 
newspaper is suggestive of an incident 
that occurred within ten years, and in 
which the author of ‘“‘ Forty Years in 
Phrenology” figured not inconspicu- 
ously. At page 291 of the book named, 
a paragraph headed ‘Dentistry and 
Sculpture,” thus recounts: ‘‘A few 
years ago I received a card of invitation 
to be present at the special exhibition of 
a marble bust of an important character 
at the house of the artist in New York. 
I had no knowledge that I had ever seen 
the artist, and as I had another engage- 
ment for the evening I concluded to go 
before eight o’clock, the time specified. 
I was admitted to the parlor and gave my 
name, and in a few moments the artist 
came rushing in, with this welcome: 
‘Mr. S——, you are the very man I 
most hoped to see here to-night.’ He 
then went on to say that when he first 
visited New York, being a bashful boy 
of eighteen, he found himself aimlessly 
looking at the busts in the front win- 
cows of the Phrenological rooms of Fow- 
ler & Wells. 
decided to have an examination written 
out which made a large hole in his slen- 
‘I wanted to know.’ said 


He came in, and finally 


der means. 
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he, ‘what I could best follow, and you 
told me I would succeed as a dentist 
I never had 

After I left 
the office I stood a few moments on the 


and also as a sculptor. 

thought of pursuing either. 
crowded thoroughfare, and _ resolved 
then and there that I would learn den- 
tistry. I looked up a place, learned the 
business, have succeeded ; and when I 
had acquired property so that I could 
spare the time, I took up sculpture, and 
He then 


turned up the light and showed me a 


here is some of my work.’ 


grand head of the best character in 
human history. ‘I owe it all to you,’ 
said he, ‘I had no idea of studying den- 
tistry or art, and might have followed 
the plow or entered upon some other 
muscular pursuit. I accepted your un- 
expected advice, and having had my life 
elevated and broadened, I am satisfied, 
happy and thankful.’ ” 

What Dr. Kingsley said in the re- 
marks we have drawn from the news- 
paper report, with regard to the repro- 
duction of the plastic arts by “experts 
in the ranks of the dentists,” is not with- 
out a positive basis, as the reader must 
be convinced from the testimony just 
quoted ; and that that testimony has a 
sufficiently closé personal relation to 
Dr. Kingsley himself to warrant its ap- 
pearance in connection with what he so 
firmly holds, with reference to the re- 
spectabilitv of the dental profession. 


—_——.——_——— 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
ANOTHER 1s added to the long list of 
our dead Presidents. Arthur soon fol- 
lowed Grant, and he was not long in fol- 
lowing the murdered Gafield. Oi Ches- 


ter A. Arthur it must be said that he 





proved not unworthy of the great trust 
that so unexpectedly fell upon his shoul- 
ders. Given the place of Vice-President 
on the Republican ticket more as a mat- 
ter of political expediency, because of 
his recognized influence with a power- 
ful wing of the party, than because it 
was generally believed that he would be 
competent to meet the responsibilities of 
the Chief Executive, should the office 
fall to him, nevertheless in the hour of 
trial, an extraordinary crisis of civil de- 
mand and of popular sentiment, he 
showed most noble qualities of manhood 
and the capabilities demanded of a Pres- 
ident. Perhaps among the men whom 
circumstances have elevated from the 
Vice-Presidency to the Presidency of ithe 
United States, not one exhibited higher 
The 
profound sorrow and distrust that the 
shocking death of Mr. Garfield awaken- 
ed throughout the country was relieved 
to an extent that is scarcely realized to- 
day by the courage and spirit with which 
Mr. Arthur administered the affairs of 
the Nation. He was an adroit politician, 


capacity and was more successful. 


a very skilful and faithful partisan, 
mingling with high and low in the fur- 
therance of his objects, but once the 
heavy mantle of duty fell upon him he 
rose to a full appreciation of its dignity 
and claims. Our people owe him more 
respect and honor than was awarded 
him in life. 

As to his death, it was premature. En- 
dowed with a splendid physical organiza- 
tion he should have lived thirty years 
longer, but his habits were not conducive 
to the maintenance of health. It is well- 
known that he was a good liver. 


ed with fortune he entertained in splen- 


Bless- 


did style, had a very large circle of friends 
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and sought to meet the demands of soci- 
ety as a loyal member. Always the 
courteous gentleman, he uevertheless 
trespassed upon the laws of his nature 
through irregularity in the times and 
character of his eating and drinking and 
in the times of his brain labor, and finally 
reaped the bitter fruit of such trespasses, 
becoming a broken-down and dying 
man. Sad isthe truth; yet it should be 
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told. He was no drunkard, no glutton, 
but immoderate and irregular in the o} 


servance of hygienic proprieties, prob- 


ably thinking all the time that his great 
natural strength could endure thé strain. 
We respect the man for his services to 
the nation. We regret his early death, 
and feel it our duty to point to it as 
another warning for many of our pub- 
lie men to heed. 








{o flur {{orrespondents, 


Questions oF “GENERAL LNTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our conTrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 





2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
comp »sitor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A tiwo-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 


what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ju! 
address. Personal and private matters address 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
is done. 


Piwp.es.—C. E. 8.—You say that you are 
‘*a very hearty eater,” and this accounts in 
great part for the skin annoyance of which 
you complain. Eat to satisfy the wants of 
the body, but avoid anything like gluttony. 
Select good food and put aside articles that 
will disturb or retard digestion. Greasy, 
oily substances, an excess of sugar or but- 
ter, and coffee or tea have a tendency to 
interfere with the action of the stomach and 
intestines, and clog the blood with matter 
that can not be disposed of readily by the 
excretory apparatus. Keep the skin clean. 
too, by frequent bathing. 


Morsm Imputses. — Question,—What is 
the cause of a person having a feeling as 
though they had to jump or throw them- 
selves down, while standing near the «ge 
of the wall of a high building, or place 
forty or fifty feet above the ground? 
Answer.—This feeling is due, we think, to 
a sudden confusion of mind produced by 
the new situation in which one find: him- 
self, when brought to survey the prospec! 
from a lofty elevation. It is a change in 
relation to one’s surroundings that scems 
at first to set experience at fault, and the 
faculties of perception, therefore, are a 
first disturbed and out of co-ordination. 
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‘Size, Weight, Locality, ete., in many per- 


sons may require time to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions. Men who 
are accustomed to work at great elevations, 
roofers, painters, etc., do not as a rule suffer 
from such morbid sensations, because their 
faculties have become educated to the rela- 
tions of altitude. What do our readers 
think of this matter ? 


‘‘A SrranGe ADVENTURE.” —Question.—I 
beg to ask the editor if the articles in the 
August and September numbers of the Jour- 
NAL, 1886, bearing the above title are intended 
to represent the method and results of mag- 
netic treatment of nervous disease. How 
much of fact, and how much of fiction is em- 
ployed as a frame to the beautiful picture ? Nn. 


Answer.—The articles illustrate certain pos- 
sibilities of the magnetic or as it is now 
called the ‘* hypnotic” treatment, and to 
those who are familiar with the later devel- 


opments of hypnotism the statements of the 


writer will not be considered romantic. 
The reports of recent investigations, notably 
those of Dr. Charcot and his associates in 
Paris, remind one of the old tales of Oriental 
magic. Our correspondent seems inclined 
to step behind the “‘ green curtain” of the 
Mentorial Chamber, and we shall be frank 
enough to let him into some of the secret 
workings by saying that the author of ‘‘ A 
Strange Adventure,” did exercise an imagin- 
ation somewhat fertile in arranging the at- 
tractive drapery of her pictures, but the 
hypnotised subject lives for the time ina 
sphere that is created by the imagination or 
suggestion of the operator. 


WANTS TO BE AN Actress.—I. L.—We ad- 
vise you to exercise your elocutionary talent 
in other spheres than on the stage. You 
can make it useful in readings and recita- 
tions that may bring you profit and ap- 
plause, and save yourself from the doubts, 
suspicions, anxieties and exposures to which 
every woman who attempts the theatrical 
Stage must submit herself. That well- 
known actress, Mme. Janauschek, thus says 
to girls who ask her help: ‘I have been 
thirty-three years on the stage, and I say 
there is no life like it. It has no happiness, 
it leaves you no time for domestic or social 
pleasures, no time for anything but work, 
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work, work. I was once a good pianist, but 
for years I have hardly touched a piano. I 
love to draw, but there is no time, ever. 
All is work and travel, travel and work. 
To girls who think of going on the stage, 
again I say, no, no.” Charlotte Cushman 
used stronger language of warning, when 
she was asked her opinion. Look at the 
women who pose as ** stars,” and are so 
much advertised! Are they as a class to 
be envied by any well-bred young woman ? 


Cuances oF Form.—J. B. D.—Yes, the 
head does change in absolute shape through 
the activity of certain organs of the brain. 
You have but to study a single case atten- 
tively. and you will perceive some alteration 
in the course of time, and the change will 
be found to bear upon the special employ- 
ment of the person. A man pursuing a 
vocation that requires thought and close 
study, will show increased development in 
the superior region of the forehead. A 
mechanic, working assiduously at his trade, 
will show in the course of years an increased 
breadth in the lateral parts. This subject 
is considered in the.books on mental science, 
and the physiological process explained as 
fully as clearness demands. 


Lemons as Mepicrne.—F. J. M.—The acid 
properties of lemons give them an astringent 
effect which is favorable toward overcom- 
ing congestion in the secretory apparatus of 
digestion. Further, the citric acid, unless 
it is neutralized by an excess of sugar, is 
useful in overcoming an excessive alkalin- 
ity that is producing derangements of func- 
tion in the assimilating organs, and conse- 
quently interfering with the blood circula- 
tion. Lemonade, because of its acidity, 
exercises a cooling influence in febrile states 
and promotes nervous calm and sleep. In 
‘*bilious” troubles, the plethora following 
over-eating, lemonade is beneficial. For 
one with what is called bilious fever a dict 
of brown-bread and lemonade is refreshing 
and restorative. 


Skriv Disgase.—G. D. D.—We think from 
your brief description that the trouble is a 
form of dry tetter. Should require a full 
statement of your temperament, habits. food, 
and daily life to understand the causes of 
the disease, and to advise with respect to 
its treatment. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 








The Future of Jerusalem.— £d- 
ucate. Educate is the imperative duty of 
those who have anything worth teaching. 
Asia presents openings in every direction for 
instructors. In the matter of correct living 
there is such a lack of knowledge here that 
one wonders where the teachers are to be 
found. If this city, for instance, had its 
masters of drill in health tactics, could the 
people during these late summer months live 
such dead-and-alive livesas they do? Fe- 
ver on every hand. Hospitals not a few. 
One dispensary giving 40,000 prescriptions 
in a year and another almost as many. Our 
appeal is for sanitariums built on the hills 
near the city, as they can be in these days 
of progress. 

For such institutions those who} would 
come here to open them, would find almost 
everything needed at hand. Durable white 
stone not discoloring with time, is usually 
quarried in abundance out of the lot upon 
which the building is to stand. A great ex- 
cavation for the cistern must be made, and 
so the necessity for blasting out rock will 
furnish the needed stone for the house. 
Wheat, grapes, figs, olives, honey and all that 
your sanitarium table needs is furnished here 
at the low prices of abundance. 

Before I first visited here, in 1882, I learn- 
ed ofa young American who spent only 
eighteen dollars during a six months resi- 
dence, or travel, in the land. Arabic bread, 
eggs, and fruit being cheap a very small 
sum for living is needed. If one must earn 
his money here the cheap rates of subsist- 
ence make wages proportionally low. 
Money is lavished by travellers and wealthy 
Jews, and others send ‘‘ piles ” of money for 
the resterations now going on so briskly. 
Jerusalem has been sacked twenty-xeren 
times in well-known history, and many of us 
believe that the city now extending over the 
west and north tablelands is destined to be- 
come the capital of the world. This is not so 
chimerical as one may at first think. 

It is already within easy reach of Port 
Said. a point which may become a disburs- 
ing centre for all countries. Suppose, for 


any reason, London should lose its mercan- 
tile prestige its trade might be diverted to 
the shores of the eastern Mediterranean and 
Persian Gulf. It is quite possible for a city 
of forty, fifty or sixty miles square to spring 
up at this focus of the world’s trade-routes. 

Many entertain that expectation, and | 
confess that I see nothing against it. You try 
a little engineer's office-work and see what 
a plan of central economic commerce your 
compass, pencil and paper would yield. 
Babylon, Nineveh and other great cities once 
flourished in this region, 


Jerusalem, Oct. 15, 1886. CROSSETT. 


Is Woman the Weaker Sex.— 
A lady-correspondent in a letter address- 
ed to me said: ‘I affirm that women are 
the ‘weaker sex’ only physically.” This is 
a subject upon which I may be allowed to 
offer some remarks that may not be unpritit- 
able to the reader. How does the capacity 
of woman compare with that of man? Has. 
she exactly the same psychological develop- 
ment as man? Ifnot, what are her mental 
characteristics? Is she the weaker sex ? 
If so, in what sense and to what extent? In 
regard to these, together with other rela- 
ted questions of importance, the public 
mind is filled with not a little fog and error. 
Perhaps a few propositions, together with 
some general observations, may be sugges- 
tive to the reader. First I would say 
that: Man and woman have appointed un- 
to each a special sphere in which to work. 
Hence it is obvious that the answer to the 
general question, Which is the weaker sex ? 
is found by answering a second query— 
Which fulfills their mission the more com- 
pletely ? There are physical differences be- 
tween the sexes; men are stronger in mus- 
cle: women quicker in muscular move- 
ment ; men have bold, prominent features ; 
women delicate, clear cut and beautiful feat- 
ures. 

Physiology and Psychology are inter-de- 
pendent. This furnishes us at least three in- 
ferences. 

1. As there are physical differences, so 
there are mental differences between the 
two sexes. 

2, Men can be distinguished by certain 
mental abilities or characteristics which are 
distinctly masculine and which are beyond 
the power of women to possess. 

38. Women can be distinguished by cer- 
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tain mental abilities which men do not 
possess. 

Social, educational and industrial privile- 
ges are now granted to women as never be- 
fore, and she is having an equal chance with 
man to develop her tastes and unfold her 
capacities, and it has already been shown 
that she is the equal of man in many lines 
of work, which before, it was supposed, she 
was unfit to engage in. 

Woman possesses the intuitive type of in- 
tellect. The power to reach truth at a sin- 
gle bound by a sert of inspiration, without 
following logical processes is characteristic 
of her mind. I think she has also a better 
-appreciation of the beautiful and sublime 
in nature andart. She is more apt in read- 
ing human nature than man. Of some other 
qualities of mind such as the power to dis- 
tinguish and appreciate color; the love of 
-system and order; the desire for approba- 
tion; the love of offspring, together with 
-caution,imitation, and respect for authority, 
‘she is the possessor in a higher degree than 
man. 

In conclusion it will appear that the ques- 
tion of woman's relative strength or weak- 
ness does not depend upon whether she can 
rival a Webster at the forum or a blacksmith 
at his anvil, but whether she is the more 
efficient worker in her allotted sphere. If 
man is the stronger in some respects, woman 
‘is also the stronger in other respects. 

STANWIX 


From a Seminarian.—In a pleas- 
ant letter written by a student of Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison N. J., to 
one of our assistants he says : 

“‘T seize this opportunity of sending to 
you my sincere thanks, and my brethren all 
join heartily in their expressions of thank- 
fulness for the delightful and much prized 
privilege they have of reading the ‘‘Phreno- 
logical ” as they term it. 

I believe that if Phrenology were made a 
part of our common school system that one 
half the troubles of life arising from the 
pursuit of vocations unsuited to person 
would be avoided. Phrenology ranks to- 
day among the sciences that have added 
strength and power to the Manhood of the 
Nineteenth Century. REV. E. F. F. 


Ix mentioning the December number of 
this magazine the weekly TZ'ruth of New 
York, says: Tae Parenococicat Jouryat 


AnD Sciznce oF HEALTH continues to im- 
prove. Its latest issue is exceptionally goud, 
and any one of its articles on hygiene if 
read and acted upon would be worth more 
than the price of subscription. 





PERSONAL. 

Miss Grace H. Dopez, daughter of Mr. 
William E.. Dodge, and Mrs. Mary Nash 
Agnew, wife of Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew, 
have been appointed members of the New 
York Board of Education. These ladies 
are in every respect qualified for the import- 
ant duties of the position. For years they 
have been known for the energy and sagac- 
ity of their efforts in educating girls and 
women, according to improved methods of 
remunerative work. This, fellow-women, 
means progress. 

Count Totstoi, the Russian novelist, was 
found by a recent visitor clad in peasant’s 
garb and sweeping his hearth. His shirt 
was soiled with mud and soot, there was 
a strap about his waist, and hisheavy boots 
were coated with clay. After breakfast the 
countand his son went to help repair a 
neighbor’s barn, and worked all day at it. 
‘This rough and ready character shows pride 
and independence. 

Samvuet Morey, the well known English 
philanthropist, died in London on the 4th of 
November last. He was at the time of his 
death President of the United Kingdom 
Band of Hope and also of the London 
Temperance Hospital. He was, too, a mem- 
ber of the General Council of the London 
auxiliary of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
and, as a member of Parliament, he suppor- 
ted Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive Prohibi- 
tory bill. A man of large wealth he was in 
many ways a public benefactor. One of the 
noblest men of his day and generation, 
whose loss will be severely felt in all circles 
of reform. 

RurnerrorD B. Hayes is the only sur- 
viving ex-President. There seems to be a 
strange fatality connected with the office of 
the chief Executive. During the last quarter 
century ten Presidents or ex-Presidents have 
died. Van Buren and Tyler in 1862, Lin- 
coln in 1865, Buchanan in 1868, Pierce in 
1869, Filmore in 1874, Johnson in 1875, Gar- 
field in 1881, Grant in 1885, and Arthur in 
1886. Is the life of a President in ofice too 
exhaustive ? They say Mr. Cleveland is be- 
coming stouter. 
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WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be « fruitful - 


How small a misfortune will obscure a 
world of prosperity. 

Be brief ; for it is with words as with sun- 
beams, the more they are condensed the 
deeper they burn. 

Strangers are generally too indifferent to 
both your vices and virtues to spend much 
time in determining your character. 


‘* Of more worth is one honest man in so- 
ciety, and in the sight of God, than all the 
crowned ruffians that ever lived.” 

Economy wisely directed isnot only not 
stingy or mean, but the thing that makes 
benevolence and generosity possible. 

Nothing is more silly than the habit some 
people have in ,* speaking their minds.” A 
man of this trait will say a rude thing for 
the mere pleasure of saying it. 

The true Christian is like the sun, which 


pursues its noiseless track, and everywhere 
leaves the effect of its beams in a blessing 
upon the world.— Luther. 


As they, who for every slight infirmity 
take physic to repair their health, do rather 
impair it; so they, who for every trifle are 
eager to vindicate their character, do rather 
weaken it,—Mazon. 

**No one can measure grief except by 
:etual experience. One never forgets the 
bitterness of gall, having once tastd it 5 but 
not having done so, laughs at the wry faces 
of those who would fain forget.— Zimore. 





MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Why do we always talk about putting on 
a coat and vest? Who puts ona coat be- 
fore the vest? We also say shoes and 
stockings. What’s the matter with us, 
anyhow ? 

‘* Sir,” said a teacher in his parting ad- 
dress to a distinguished student, ‘‘ your fel- 
low students think highly of you, the tutors 
and professors think highly of you: but no 


one thinks more highly of you than you do 
of yourself.” 

Gentleman—on plank crossing stream : 
‘* Well, either you or I must tura back.” 
Pat—‘‘ Och, you turn and I will folly yez. 
Divil a bit will I turn me back to sich « 
foine gentleman.” 

Shopping in the country.—Clerk : ‘*‘ No. 
ma’am; those are two articles we don’t 
keep; but the oysters, I think, you will 
find at the post-office, and bananas you can 
get across the way. at the barber's.” 

** Gentlemen,” he said, by way of intro- 
duction, when he rose to make his maiden 
effort, ‘‘ what have we before the ’ouse to- 
night?” ‘‘I think we have ‘h’ before the 
*ouse, gentlemen,” was the prompt reply of 
a witty but rude member of the opposition. 

‘*T suppose you have had many prominent 
men for patients,” said a gentleman to a 
dentist. ** Oh, yes; and I have found that 
their tongues, in most cases, resembled their 
teeth.” ‘In what respect?” ‘‘ Because 
they have been stopped by gold.” 

Expectant heir of rich uncle—‘** That doc 
tor we had to attend Uncle John isno good.” 
“Why?” ‘He cured the old man and did 
me out of a fortune. Have to stick to dry- 
goods for some time to come. He’s nm 
goud.” 























In this department we give short reviews of such 
N«w Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our reader» 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of booi:s issuing from the press, and + 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way tu 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
History OF Woman SurrraGe. Edited by 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Susan B. An- 

thony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage. Vol III. 

8vo: Cloth. pp. 1013. 

This portly volume completes the serics 
of a work begun several years ago under 
circumstances not the most favorable by the 
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hopeful and intrepid trio of editors named 
in the title page. The design was to prepare 
a work that would give to the reading world 
a fair view of the woman-suffrage move- 
ment from its inception by a few courageous 
souls who believed in the equality and digni- 
ty of womanhood with manhood, and as- 
serted the injustice of manhood in withold- 
ing the civil rights and privileges belonging 
to that equality. 

The parts taken by the friends of woman's 
advancement, in the different states of the 
Union, are recorded with much fullness, and 
the proceedings, of annual and other con- 
ventions, especially those held in Washing- 
ton are reviewed for the purpose of show- 
ing the character and spirit of the claims of 
women to representation in the ordering of 
society and the administration of govern- 
ment. 

The extent of this ‘‘History” as a liter- 
ary venture involved a large expenditure 
of time and money, yet in their earnestness 
for the cause that has been so many years 
identified with the names of Susan B. An- 
thony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the edi- 
tors have given unreservedly. ‘‘This has 
been to us a work of love,” they say, and 
we can believe it. Each of the volumes is 
embellished with portraits on steel, this one 
having Phoebe W. Couzins, Frances E. 
Willard, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
B. Harbert, Helen M. Gougar, Mentia Tay- 
lor and several others of the more promin- 
ent advocates of woman’s rights. One who 
reads this volume will find that in Europe 
there are numbers of courageous women 
who urge their claims to recognition as im- 
portant factors in social life, and whose 
strength is growing year by year. 


Oxe Hunprep Famous AMERICANS. By 
IHleLen AINSLIE Smirn, author of ‘* Great 
Cities of the Modern World,” etc. Small 
quarto: pp. 556. Cloth, price $1.50. New 
York: George Routledge & Sons. 

The purpose, as averred by the writer, in 
writing this neat volume, was to present a 
series of brief and interesting sketches of 
the great men and women of America; de- 
scribing their lives in connection with the 
history and growth of their country, and 
pointing out the influence they, in their dif- 
ferent spheres and manners, have exerted 
upon our American life. The list is large 
enough to forma considerable vo:ume, but 
many names of worth are necessarily omit- 


ted, although those given relate mainly 
to the past forty years, and comprise inven- 
tors, statesmen, orators, lawyers, military 
and naval officers, pioneers, reformers, 
clergymen, physicians, surgeons, teachers, 
historians, poets, journalists, artists and 
merchants. Many excellent portraits add 
value to the printed pages. 

Tue Beecuer Book or Days is the latest 
of its class of publications, and fitly repres- 
ents one of the most eminent men in the 
American pulpit. Its editors, Eleanor Kirk 
and Caroline B. Lerow, are a sufficient guar- 
anty of the taste and care with which the 
selections have been made from the rich 
and extensive field of Mr. Beecher’s utter- 
ances and pennings. Besides the illustra- 
tion of each day, with appropriate cleanings 
from star-paper, sermon, or lecture, we are 
reminded of the lives of eminent men of the 
past and present, by their names and natal 
years, that are distributed through the book. 
A well-executed engraving in wood forms 
the frontispiece. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company, New York, 
are the publishers. 

SuSAN’s SHEAVES, AND OTHER Srorigs. By 
Mrs. C. M. Livinesron. 12mo. pp. 364. 
Price, $1.25. New York: National Tem- 
perance Society. 

A right-pleasant book for young folks. 
The stories are well told, and by no means 
exaggerations of the truth, while their les- 
sons are left to the incident in the develop- 
ment of the plots. Charity, the services of 
Christian love, given by faithful, earnest 
hearts, whether throbbing under the cheap 
jacket of a working-woman or the velvet of 
a lady of wealth and position, inspire the 
sketches. There dre a half-dozen or more 
of these sketches besides ** Susan’s Sheaves,” 
and the interest of the reader awakened by 
that is not likely to flag in reading the others. 

---—2 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Ex.eruant Pires and Inscribed Tablets in 
the Museum of Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Davenport, Lowa, by Charles E. Putnam, 
Pres. A full examination of the origin and 
nature of these relics of ancient American 
people—and their relation to geological 
periods. 

Tue Nationa, TEMPERANCE ALMANAC, 
and Teetotaler’s Year-Book for 1887. A con- 
venient and useful reminder of the passage 
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of time, and of reformatory duty for the 
people. pp. 72. Price, 10 cents. J. N. 
Stearns, Agt., New York. 


Tae American BooxsE.ier’s Christmas 
number is a work of art, setting forth the 
publications of its numerous patrons in all 
the beauty of elaborate engraving and ele- 
gant type. Books, and publishers’ materials 
specially appropriate for the holidays, consti- 
tute the bulk of its ample list. N. R. Mon- 
achesi, New York. 


Tae Wortp Travet Gazette, late num- 
ber, contains very enticing descriptions of 
West Indian and Mid-American scenery and 
life, with extended lists of excursions, rates 
and facilities for tropical and Southern 
tours. New York. 


Besiwes the ‘‘ Beecher Book of Days” 
that has been mentioned already, Messrs. 
Cassell & Company have issued a Beecher 
Calendar, compiled by the same editors. 
The backing of the calender is a large card 
in which a finely colored portrait of Mr. 
Beecher is conspicuous, and below views of 
his first church, and the so well known 
‘* Plymouth,” and also delightful sketches 
of his birth-place, and present country 
home. The whole affair is a very graceful 
production. 


Tue CoLumpia Bioyo.e CALENDAR FOR 
1887, issued by the Pope Manufacturing 
Co., of Boston, is an artistic miniature en- 
cyclopedia on this popular modern steed. 
The calendar proper is mounted upon a 
back of heavy board, upon which is an 
allegorical scene representing an adventur- 
ous modern knight of the wheel * cycling” 
the globe. A smaller picture shows a lady 
tricycler, speeding along over a pleasant 
country road. 


CURRENT EXOHANGES RECEIVED. 


The Current Miscellany. Weekly. Chicago. 


The People’s Health Journal. Drs. Rogers, 
editors. Chicago. 


Farm, Field and Stockman: Harvard & 
Wilson Pub. Co., New York. 

Htarper’s Bazar, Weekly. Holiday num- 
bers, taking. New York. 

The Manifesto. Organ of the United Soci- 
eties of the Shakers. Shaker Village, N. H. 

The Manufacturer and Builder—and Quarry- 


ing Journal. Monthly. H. N. Black, New 
York. 


Mind in Nature. Popular discussions 
of Psychological phenomena. Month), 
Chicago. 

Cincinnati Medical News, and Sanitary 
News. J. A. Thacker, A. M., M. D., edi- 
tor. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The National Temperance Advocate. A 
monthly digest of Temperance move- 
ments. New York. 


The Medical Advocate. Medicine, Surgery. 
and kindred science. Drs. House and 
Wilder, editors. New York. 


The Churchman, old representative of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. M. H. 
Mallory & Co., New York. 


Science and Education. A new weekly that 
begins well; its summary of current de- 
velopments in scientific research is wel 
prepared. N. D. C. Hodges, New York. 


The E-lectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, 
for December, has edifying studies of the 
Labor question, Falling in Love, Coler- 
idge, The Bulgarian Situation, The Higher 
Education of Woman, etc. New York. 


Lippincott's Monthly for December is bright 
and varied, having among its contributors 
Mrs. F. N. Burnett, John Habberton, E. 
P. Roe, Junius H. Browne, F. G. Carpen- 
ter. No more serial stories, the pub- 
lishers announce. A good step. Phila. 


The Popular Scienc: Monthly in the Decem- 
ber issue has discussions of Science and 
Theology, Geology of the Atlantic Ocean, 
Life in the South Sea Islands, How to 
Warm our Houses, Measuring the Earth's 
Surface, a Sketch of the eminent savant 
Arago, and many other topics. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 


Harper's Magazine for December is a very 
attractive number of the veteran periodi 
cal, and has several nice things ecmmen- 
oratiog Christmas. Although in lighter 
vein somewhat than customary, the topics 
are appropriate for holiday times. and the 
illustrations rich. Gen. Lew Wallace cov 
tributes ‘‘ The Boyhood of Christ,” Mr. 
Howell a farce entitled *‘ The Mouse- 
trap,” Mr. Stoddard ‘‘The Legend of 
Frey Bernardo.” Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 


Century Magazine for December is conspicu- 
ously American. The sketches of Henry 
Clay and his Ashland home, Abraham 
Lincoln as Soldier, Lawyer and Politician. 
The second day’s battles at Gettysburg 


and other ‘‘memoranda” of the Civil 
War; forming more than half of the con- 
tents. These are very fully illustrated, 
and so are ‘‘ Contemporary French Sculp- 
tors.” **Old Chelsea,” and “A Little 
Millerite.” 





